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Editorial 





REFLECTS SALES GAIN. 


General reports as to the improve- 
ment in the dollar volume of sales 
enjoyed by nurserymen during the 
past year are given definite proof by 
the receipts of dues reported by the 
Washington office of the American 
Association of Nurserymen in the 
news-letter of June 17. Up to that 
date forty per cent of the members had 
submitted their dues for the fiscal 
year, which closes June 30. Of these 
approximately 300 members there 
were ninety minimum dues payments 
of $10, which would have no value 
in determining business trends. Of 
the remainder, forty-two per cent re- 
ported an increase for 1939-40 over 
1938-39, while fourteen per cent re- 
ported a decrease in volume. Aside 
from the minimum fee, dues in the 
A. A.N. are based on $1 per $1,000 
of sales volume of nursery stock. 





LANDSCAPE EXEMPTION. 


Exemption for landscape contract- 
ing from the hours provision of the 
fair labor standards act as a seasonal 
industry was indicated at Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 20, when Adminis- 
trator Philip B. Fleming, of the wage- 
hour division, issued a preliminary 
determination that a prima facie case 
had been made for classifying this 
industry as seasonal in nature. A 
15-day period will elapse before final 
determination, and objectors may be 
heard in the meantime. 

As a seasonal industry, landscape 
contracting, except in the states of 
California, Oregon and Washington, 
may be carried on for twelve hours 
in any workday or for fifty-six hours 
in any work week, as the case may be, 
for a period or periods aggregating 
fourteen work weeks in any calendar 
year before the overtime provision 
requiring payment of at least time 
and one-half the regular rate of pay 
becomes effective. California, Oregon 
and Washington were excluded upon 
a finding that, because of special cli- 
matic conditions prevailing therein, 
the season extends from eight to 
twelve months. 





The Mirror of the Trade 








The term “landscape contracting” 
includes planting or transplanting of 
trees, shrubs and other plants, in- 
cluding the making of lawns and gar- 
dens, and the necessary coincidental 
building, on the site, of garden re- 
taining walls, rock gardens, etc. It 
does not include routine lawn or gar- 
den maintenance except as an inci- 
dent to the afore-mentioned during 
the planting season or seasons. 





HOW TO READ. 


When a friendly subscriber asserts 
that he reads each issue thoroughly, 
but later confesses to have overlooked 
one item or another obviously im- 
portant to him, the editor, from ex- 
perience, does not doubt his word, 
but rather questions his method of 
reading. Instances of this sort are so 
frequent, shown by inquiries in cor- 
respondence, that some hints on how 
to read a trade paper may be in ocder. 

Probably the average _ reader 
thumbs through the pages of this 
magazine, as he does most others, un- 
til a headline catches the eye and he 
reads the article beneath it. While 
that method may be quite all right 
for a general magazine or newspaper, 
it is likely to miss items of value in 
a trade paper, because in it are pub- 
lished only those things, whether 
lengthy articles or items of but a 
paragraph, that are pertinent and im- 
portant to the subscribers to such a 
magazine. 

Much better, and requiring not 
much more time, is it to let the eye 
run down each column, paragraph by 
paragraph, because in the middle of 
a meeting report or somewhere in an 
article you do not read in full may 
be a suggestion or a matter of infor- 
mation of direct help to you in your 
own business. It is well to do this 
when the magazine arrives, possibly 
marking articles to be read with care 
and study at a later time of leisure. 
Even a busy nurseryman can afford 
this, and after some experience at 
this method of reading he will find 
he goes through a magazine rather 
quickly. 

Only by such procedure could an 
editor possibly scan the bulletins, 
pamphlets, magazines and books, edi- 
torial contributions and correspond- 
ence, that cross his desk, in order 


to select what is of particular value 
to his readers, and still have time to 
perform the duties that recur with 
each issue of the publication. The 
suggestion is recommended for read- 
ers’ trial. 


J. CARL DAWSON RESIGNS. 


J. Carl Dawson, state entomologist 
of Missouri, has resigned to accept 
an important post in the chemical in- 
dustry, according to an announce- 
ment of Jewell Mayes, commissioner 
of agriculture of Missouri, who has 
appointed Henry H. Baker as Mr. 
Dawson's successor, effective July 1. 
Mr. Dawson became a regular em- 
ployee of the department as assistant 
entomologist in 1931 and became 
state entomologist January 1, 1934. 

He has served as chairman of the 
Central Plant Board since March, 
1939, being reélected in March, 1940. 

As state entomologist, he was a 
strong advocate for scientific research 
to develop treatments for quarantined 
plants and plant products, whereby 
such products could be treated and 
shipped, rather than embargoed. He 
actively codperated with D. B. Mackie, 
of the California department of agri- 
culture, and assisted by Dr. Lon A. 
Hawkins, of the U. S. D. A. bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine, 
in the development of methyl bromide 
as a practical fumigant for living 
plants. 

Mr. Dawson is continuing his work 
with methyl bromide in the fumigant 
division of the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., beginning July 1. 

Henry H. Baker, who becomes state 
entomologist, since 1937 has been 
state supervisor of the department in 
charge of shipping point inspection 
of fruits and vegetables and other mar- 
keting activities. He is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri college of 
agriculture and earned his master’s 
degree at the University of Maryland. 

Bert O. Brayton will continue as 
associate entomologist of the depart- 


ment. C. F. G. 





IN accordance with a 20-year-old 
custom, more than 5,000 peonies 
were delivered June 15 by the Mc- 
Kay Nursery Co., Madison and Wa 
terloo, Wis., to all hospitals at Madi 
son and in the immediate vicinity. 
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Spread of Rose Virus Diseases 


Suggestions for Control Based on the Elimination of Nursery Practices Found Capable of 
Spreading These Diseases in Budding Operations—By Philip Brierley and Floyd F. Smith 


Growers have long regarded rose 
mosaic as a minor disease, of im- 
portance chiefly as an unpredictable 
nuisance. The writers do not contest 
this view, but attempt to account for 
some of the erratic behavior of mosaic 
in nursery practice. A technical re- 
port on mosaic and streak diseases 
of the rose has been prepared for 
the Journal of Agricultural Research. 
Mosaic and the streak disease have 
been transmitted only by budding 
and grafting; extensive testing has 
failed to reveal any insect capable 
of spreading these diseases. Atten- 
tion is called to the nursery practice 
of propagating understocks from the 
tops of budded stock plants, and to 
the use of budwood from top vari- 
eties growing in the nursery. In 
view of the fact that mosaic may be 
masked in understocks and in certain 
top varieties, these nursery practices 
are believed to account for all known 
spread of true rose mosaic. It is fur- 
ther suggested that other rose virus 
diseases, such as the streak disease, 
may assume more importance if in- 
troduced into such a system of prop- 
agation. The use of a disease-free 
mother block as a source of wood for 
cuttings promises to hold the known 
virus diseases of the rose at a low 
level. 

Rose Mosaic. 
The typical symptoms of rose 


mosaic (figure 1, A) in varieties dam- 
aged by the disease are now familiar 
to most nurserymen. It is less gen- 
erally known, however, that patterns 
such as those expressed by Ulrich 
Brunner (figure 1, B) and by Paul's 
Scarlet Climber (figure 1, C) are 
evidence of infection with the same 
virus. Experimental transfer from 
typically infected Madame Butterfly 
to a number of rose varieties and 
stocks, followed by return transfer 
to healthy Madame Butterfly, has 
shown that different patterns such as 
those shown (figure 1, A, B, C) are 
merely varietal reactions to the com- 
mon rose mosaic. Some varieties, as 
for example Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, Waiserin Auguste Viktoria 
and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, ex- 
press symptoms similar to those of 
Ulrich Brunner (figure 1, B), but so 
much weaker that it is difficult to 
show them in photographs. 

Even varieties which show well de 
fined symptoms (figure 1, A, B) 
often develop leaflets without evi- 
dence of mosaic, and sometimes one 
or more leaves fail to show a trace of 
symptoms. Varieties which at most 
develop only weak symptoms often 
fail to express mosaic on entire canes, 
and at times the whole plant may be 
so free of symptoms that it would 
pass for healthy. Repeated examina- 
tion over a long period may some- 


times be necessary to distinguish 
healthy from mosaic-affected plants. 
Under these circumstances a compe- 
tent propagator may choose mosaic- 
affected wood for budding or graft- 
ing. In the field, diagnosis is further 
complicated by leaf drop and by vari- 
ous confusing injuries. 

Manetti may show either typical 
symptoms of mosaic (figure 2, B), 
or oakleaf and watermark designs 
similar to figure 1, B, C, but weaker. 
Symptoms are expressed so irregu- 
larly (figure 2, A, B) that accurate 
diagnosis is impossible even in the 
greenhouse. In the field Manetti may 
develop conspicuous mottling and 
leaf distortions including the symp- 
tom known in the northwest as 
“rattlesnake.” The cause of these 
symptoms is not known, but Manetti 
plants exhibiting even extreme forms 
do not induce true mosaic in hybrid 
tea roses such as Madame Butterfly. 
The presence of these conspicuous 
“imitation mosaics” in field Manetti 
makes it impossible to recognize the 
far less obvious symptoms of true 
rose mosaic. Therefore, although 
Manetti is not strictly a symptomless 
carrier of rose mosaic, it becomes 
such to all practical purposes in rose 
nurseries. 

The other 
roses, canina, 


Ragged Robin 


understock 
odorata, 


Wax 


common 
multiflora, 
and Texas 
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Figure 1. Symptoms of rose mosaic. A (left), typical expression in Madame Butterfly. B (center), oakleaf pat- 


terns in Ulrich Brunner. 
mentally produced. 


C (right), watermark designs in Paul's Scarlet Climber. 


A, natural infection; B, C, experi- 














a 








Figure 2. Expression of rose mosaic in greenhouse-grown Manetti three years 
after budding with mosaic Templar. A (left), symptomless, and B (right), show- 
ing typical mosaic, show leaves from the same cane, the fifth and sixth, respec- 


tively, from the tip of the cane. 


(Texas canina), are all subject to 
rose mosaic. When exceptionally in- 
fected they show symptoms of one 
or more of the usual types shown in 
figure 1, A, B, C, but the intensity 
of the patterns developed may be 
considerably less than in the speci- 
mens illustrated. Field diagnosis of 
these stocks is uncertain because of 
irregular expression of symptoms and 
the appearance of “imitation mosaic” 
patterns. Since mosaic in rose stocks 
is often difficult to recognize, samples 
of commercial stocks were isolated in 
a greenhouse and budded with 
known healthy Madame Butterfly to 
test for mosaic. No mosaic was de- 
tected in such samples of multiflora 
or Texas Wax, but occasional plants 
of odorata and Ragged Robin were 
found affected. In Manetti the mo- 
saic content ranged from none to 
thirteen per cent in various commer- 
cial samples. The higher percentages 
were found in lots from nurseries in 
which the Manetti had been propa- 
gated from the tops of field-budded 
plants. The use of a selected mother 
block of healthy Manetti will avoid 
this source of understock infection. 


Yellow Mosaics. 


Several yellow mosaics (figure 3), 
differing from typical rose mosaic 


chiefly in color, were found in iso- 
lated plants in different localities. 
These diseases are probably allied to 
rose mosaic, but it is difficult to de- 
termine the relationships of such dis- 
eases with certainty. They are in 
general more conspicuous and easier 
to recognize than the common rose 
mosaic, but some yellow mosaics also 
may be masked in certain varieties. 
As far as known, it is reasonable to 
group the yellow mosaics with the 
common rose mosaic in considering a 
basis for practical control measures. 


Streak Disease. 


Streak is a newly recognized virus 
disease, distinct from rose mosaic, 
and thus far of limited known distri- 
bution. The characteristic leaf symp- 
toms are brown vein-banding (figure 
4, A), best expressed in full-grown 
leaves in the fall. Leaves of affected 
plants commonly drop prematurely. 
Shortly before they fall they often 
show patterns of green vein-banding 
on a dull yellow ground (figure 4, 
B). In addition to leaf symptoms, 
many varieties exhibit water-soaked 
raised green spots or rings or brown- 
ish concentric rings on maturing 
canes (figure 5). Streak was not 
found in any of the samples of com- 
mercial understocks we have tested. 
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This disease, like mosaic, has been 
transmitted only by budding or 
grafting, and a number of insects 
tested have failed to carry it. 

The stocks canina, multiflora, 
odorata and Texas Wax may show 
well defined streak symptoms, but 
expression tends to be seasonal or 
erratic. Manetti has been experi- 
mentally infected, but no symptoms 
were recognized. Ragged Robin has 
not proved susceptible in limited 
trials. Some rose varieties (e. g., 
Briarcliff, Madame Butterfly, Radi- 
ance, etc.), when worked on streak- 
affected stocks, die soon after union 
is effected. Another group (e. g., 
Duchess of Wellington, Kaiserin Au- 
guste Viktoria, Silver Moon, etc.), if 
worked on affected stocks, grow and 
express symptoms of one of the types 
illustrated (figure 4, A, B, and figure 
5). Hybrid teas of this group tend 
to die back at the tips of canes. If 
the streak disease should appear in 
nurseries, therefore, it would pre- 
sumably result in bud failure and die 
back as well as show its more charac- 
teristic symptoms. Varieties of a 
third group (C. F. Meyer, Joanna 
Hill, Margaret McGredy, Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet and Ulrich Brun- 
ner) have resisted invasion of the 
streak virus when budded on streak- 
affected stocks in our trials. 

The streak disease is not known to 
be spreading in nurseries, but it 
seems probable that its present dis- 
tribution was reached by movement 
of streak-affected stocks. Streak ap- 











Figure 3. Yellow mosaic in the Talis- 
man variety. Natural infection; from a 
commercial greenhouse. 
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pears capable of distribution in field- 
budded Manetti if it should be intro- 
duced into a nursery system of the 
type discussed below. 

Spread of Diseases in Nursery. 

Most claims for spread of rose 
mosaic are based on misinterpretation 
of “imitation mosaic” patterns which 
are not transmissible to hybrid tea 
roses such as Madame Butterfly. 
However, dissemination of authentic 
rose mosaic is known to take place 
from the appearance of this disease 
in new varieties and from the occa- 
sional occurrence of high percent- 
ages of mosaic in nurseries. Accord- 
ing to our evidence, such distribu- 
tion is the result of field budding 
practices. Yellow mosaics and the 
streak disease are included in this 
discussion because they seem adapted 
to spread by the same means. 

Three essential facts are respon- 
sible for apparently natural spread 
of virus diseases in roses. First, as 
explained above, the diseases are 
often masked or erratic in symptom 
expression both in the stock and in a 
number of rose varieties. Second, 





i] 








Figure 5. Cane symptoms of rose 
streak disease in Jean Giron. Natural 
infection. 

















Figure 4. Symptoms of rose streak disease. 


A (left), brown vein-banding 


in Clio. B (right), green feathering on a yellow ground in Odorata. Natural infec- 


tions. 


these diseases affect all parts of the 
plant, so that any cutting or any bud 
used in propagation carries the dis- 
ease. In the third place, some nurs- 
eries use the tops of field-budded 
stocks for cuttings to be budded in 
the following year. The first two 
points are common to many virus 
diseases of plants, but this nursery 
practice shown diagrammatically in 
figure 6 is apparently unique in horti- 
culture and provides an automatic 
mechanism for the preservation and 
spread of rose virus diseases. 


As an illustration, let us first con- 
sider a nursery in which all Manetti 
is virus-free. If rose mosaic-affected 
wood from a variety such as Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet, Duchess of 
Wellington or Joanna Hill in which 
mosaic is present in masked form is 
used for field budding, the affected 
buds when they grow will show weak 
symptoms which readily escape no- 
tice. Manetti plants infected with 
mosaic from union with such buds 
also show little or no evidence of in- 
fection. Therefore, when the tops 
of the stock plants are cut away to 
force the budded variety (figure 6, 
A), this Manetti will be included in 
the general supply of wood for root- 
ing and some of it will be budded 
in the following year. If a variety 
such as Madame Butterfly, Radiance 
or Templar happens to be budded on 
this affected Manetti, we have a sud- 
den outbreak of conspicuous mosaic 
symptoms and apparent field spread 
of the disease. Similarly, a trace of 


mosaic in field-grown Manetti may 
be increased after budding with a 
virus-free variety which shows weak 
symptoms when affected. Such a va- 
riety becomes infected through con- 
tact with mosaic Manetti and, show- 
ing no alarming symptoms, is used 
as a bud source for further propaga- 
tion on healthy Manetti (figure 6, 
B). Thus virus in either budwood 
or understock is increased by nurs- 
ery practice (figure 6, A, B). 

These examples are sketched for 
rose mosaic in a Manetti nursery be- 
cause there is strong evidence that 
such spread is taking place. There 
is no known reason why the same 
situation should not develop in 
Ragged Robin nurseries. In canina, 
multiflora, odorata and Texas Wax, 
there is a better chance of detecting 
mosaic in the stocks, but the absence 
or comparative scarcity of mosaic 
outbreaks on these stocks may indi- 
cate simply that mosaic has not been 
introduced or that propagation prac- 
tices differ. Similarly the failure of 
rose streak disease to spread in this 
manner probably means that the dis- 
ease has not yet been introduced into 
such a system of propagation. 

In contrast to the practice just dis- 
cussed, the mother-block system, 
which makes use of Manetti cuttings 
from plants grown for this purpose 
only, is much safer. Some nurseries 
have already adopted the mother 
block system for Manetti, and Mc- 
Whorter has previously advocated 
its use. If the mother block is virus- 
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free, mosaic will appear only in plants 
grown from affected buds. This 
should be a matter of minor concern, 
since affected budwood will not 
often be chosen from varieties that 
are badly injured by mosaic. To be 
sure, if mosaic is present in the 
mother block, outbreaks will occur in 
varieties grown from virus-free bud- 
wood. It is feasible, however, to 
have the mother block tested or in- 
dexed as explained below, and to 
rogue out any plants thus found to 
be affected. Then, since the plants 
in the mother block are never 
budded, but used only to furnish 
wood for cuttings, this source of in- 
fection is eliminated. Stocks other 
than Manetti should be adapted to 


the mother-block system. When 
seed propagation of a stock is pos- 
sible, a virus-free mother block may 
be grown from seeds, since these dis- 
eases are not seed-borne. 


Control of Diseases. 


Since the mosaic and streak dis- 
eases of roses are apparently not 
spread by insects or pruning and 
handling, suggestions for control are 
based on the elimination of nursery 
practices capable of spreading these 
diseases. It is still possible that they 
may be insect-borne in some locali- 
ties or in some seasons, but known 
facts do not suggest insect transmis- 
sion. 


In view of the situation explained 
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above, the following procedures 
should give a practical control: 

First, select a number of appar- 
ently normal understock plants as a 
foundation stock. Index these plants 
by budding from each one into the 
canes of a vigorous healthy plant of 
a variety such as Madame Butterfly, 
Ophelia, Radiance, Rapture or Tem- 
plar, preferably under glass, and 
watch for mosaic symptoms. Discard 
any stock plants which induce mosaic 
in the test variety. When test plants 
show no mosaic after from two to 
three months of vigorous growth, 
the corresponding stock plants are 
healthy. If a greenhouse is not avail- 
able, set healthy buds of one of the 
test varieties into the stock plants in 
the field. If buds of one of these 
easily diagnosed varieties develop 
into vigorous scions and show no 
symptoms in two or three months, 
the stock plant is free from mosaic. 
Expand mother blocks by propaga- 
tion from this indexed foundation 
stock only. When necessary to re- 
new mother blocks, do so by propa- 
gation from such proved healthy 
stock. Last, select budwood as 
critically as possible. It is possible to 
index for the streak disease by the 
same method, using the same vari- 
eties, but the results are less easily 
interpreted, since buds of these test 
varieties die shortly after union with 
stocks carrying streak. 





GARDENING GRADUATES. 


Eighteen gardeners, the majority 
of them amateurs, were graduated 
June 27 at the New York Botanical 
Garden in ceremonies which marked 
the conclusion of the institution’s 
first 2-year course in practical gar- 
dening. 

This course of evening study has 
been unique in that it has offered to 
home gardeners for the first time, 
so far as is known, the opportunity 
of working directly under the critical 
supervision of eminent members of 
the profession. Organized in re- 
sponse to a current trend toward an 
interest in the practical side of gar- 


maaieal Steent: Semmer dening, it has consisted of autumn 
and winter terms of lectures each 
year, followed by a practice period in 
the spring. During these last eight 
weeks, sixty persons have been regis- 
tered for the outdoor work, spending 
one night each week learning how to 
perform many other essential gar- 


dening operations. 











Figure 6. A system of propagating roses which permits a stock (example A) 
or a top variety (example B) to spread rose mosaic. If the disease is present either 
in the stock at A-|, or in the inserted bud at A-2, it extends throughout both 
stock and bud by the time that stage A-3 is reached. Thus, all stock cuttings lined 
out from mosaic plants at stage A-3 are affected with mosaic. Budded plants 
at A-3 are sometimes sold as “dormant buds,” or more commonly may be 
grown a second season as in example B. At stage B-2, budwood is frequently 
used in further propagation of the top variety. Such budwood, if affected with 
mosaic, will thus spread the disease to other understocks at B-3. 
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Safety Practices in Tree Work 


Methods of Training Men and Precautions Followed to Prevent Accidents in Pruning, 
Repairing and Moving Large Trees, Concluded from Preceding Issue—By F. W. Strufe 


Especially in moving trees, the best 
equipment obtainable is by far the 
most economical. We purchase only 
the best wire winch cable that can be 
secured. This is inspected regularly, 
and as soon as flaws appear it is dis- 
carded. Probably the greatest hazard 
in tree moving is that a tree may sit 
up unexpectedly while men are work- 
ing beneath it. Men have been killed 
when this has happened, and serious 
injuries may occur even when the 
best precautions are taken. Fortunate- 
ly, we have had no accidents of this 
kind, but frankly, our company has 
not yet solved this problem. The pre- 
caution taken now is to make sure, by 
proper inspection, that the rigging is 
made as safe as it possibly can be 
before a man is permitted in the hole. 
We are attempting to work out a jack 
arrangement under the ball which 
will eliminate this hazard. 

The equipment operator should ac- 
cept signals from only one man. This 
man should have no other duty than 
to give signals when the winch is 
being used. He should keep himself 
in a position at all times where he 
can be seen plainly by the equipment 
operator. This should be his first 
duty. All workmen should be in- 
structed to be constantly alert and to 
inspect chains, snatch blocks and 
deadmen frequently. 

The moving of large trees calls for 
the observation of constant accident- 
prevention measures. Here we also 
have the problem of exposure to traf- 
fic. It is our opinion that traffic laws 
and regulations, if followed conscien- 
tiously, should eliminate most ttafhic 
accidents. We have an automotive 
fleet of almost 100 vehicles and have 
consistently earned the credit on our 
fleet insurance of not less than twenty 
per cent of the manual rate. This, to 
us, is a favorable experience and is 
due to the following four regula- 
tions—a thorough and periodic in- 
spection of equipment; insistence on 
the part of the management that 
brakes and lights are always in per- 
fect condition; insistence that our 
men follow all traffic ordinances, and 
making sure that competent drivers 
are in charge of our trucks. 

The equipment used in moving 


large trees has changed greatly within 
the past four or five years. Only by 
diligent research can this equipment 
be properly improved to safeguard 
employees. Equipment must some- 
times be overloaded. It is difficult to 
determine the size of a mover that 
should be used on any particular tree. 
It is fairly well established that a 
cubic foot of soil weighs approxi- 
mately 100 pounds, depending, of 
course, upon the texture and type of 
soil. A cubic yard weighs approxi- 
mately one and one-half tons. In 
other words, if you were to take just 
one cubic yard of soil more than you 
expected, you would increase the 
weight on your equipment by about 
3,000 pounds. This calls for an un- 
usually high maximum load capacity. 
We use a tree wagon with detach- 
able front wheels and reach. Be- 
cause of the load, the reach and front 
wheels necessarily have been built to 
stand unusual strain. They are heavy. 
The front wheels and reach must be 
taken out of the hole in which the 
tree is to be planted. This must be 
done by man power. Sometimes the 
footing is not good. If a man should 
slip it would throw the entire load 
on his fellow workmen. This type of 
accident has been responsible for 
many sprained backs. But recently, 
in codperation with one of the larger 
steel companies, we have been able to 
secure a reach that will weigh one- 
third less than the one we are now 
using and yet will have twice the 
tensile strength. It is this type of re- 
search that is necessary in protecting 
your employees. 

Not only in tree moving, but also 
in spraying, we have exposure to 
trafic accidents, but probably the 
greatest hazard in spraying is the ex- 
posure to the various materials used. 
Because of the powerful equipment 
which we use, it is necessary for men 
to climb only the larger trees that are 
to be sprayed. It does seem logical 
—doesn’t it?—that in determining 
whether or not a new material should 
be used, it should also be considered 
from a safety standpoint. It seems to 
me that you should have the assur- 
ance of the manufacturer that there 
are no unknown properties in a 


spray material which would cause 
discomfort and perhaps disability to 
an employee. 

In our experience, the greatest 
spraying problem has been the ex- 
posure of the man to arsenate of lead. 
Probably most of you have had this 
same experience, and I am sorry that 
I am unable to give you a sure-fire 
preventive. All that I can give you is 


‘ the result of our experience. We have 


come to the conclusion that the great- 
est absorption of lead is that taken 
through the respiratory system. 
While it is true that the clothing of 
our men is usually well soaked with 
arsenate of lead and while it is true 
that there no doubt is some absorp- 
tion through the skin, we do not be- 
lieve that this alone would cause 
serious lead poisoning unless a man 
is allergic to lead. There is, of course, 
some lead taken through the digestive 
system, but we are primarily inter- 
ested in preventing the absorption of 
lead through the respiratory system 
and to prevent this absorption, re- 
spirators are used. A year ago we 
used a respirator with a sponge filter. 
We have now changed to the silica 
filter. Last year our respirators were 
made of aluminum, but as these be- 
came badly bent when a man had to 
climb a tree, we have discarded the 
aluminum respirator in favor of the 
rubber one. At one time raincoats 
were furnished for our spray men, 
but these coats were so hot that the 
men would not wear them. Proper 
diet is also an important factor in 
combating lead poisoning. For symp- 
toms and precautions we should rec- 
ommend reference to health practices 
pamphlet 3, entitled “Lead,” pub- 
lished by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker drive, Chicago, 
Ill. At the same time, however, we 
should like to suggest that you watch 
carefully those employees who have 
been exposed to arsenate of lead dur- 
ing four or five regular spray seasons. 

Nicotine sulphate can cause eye 
irritation. We have had several cases 
of this nature and know of no treat- 
ment other than to have the work- 
men wash their eyes carefully. As 
far as we know, there is no particular 
hazard in the use of miscible oil. 
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However, it might be that if an em- 
ployee’s skin were sensitive, an oil 
dermatitis could result. In such a 
case the remedy, of course, would be 
to assign the man to some other 
work. There is one particular hazard 
in spraying which should receive con- 
sideration at all times. This is the 
hazard of slipping, due to the spray 
material which in the course of the 
day covers all equipment. Here is a 
place for good housekeeping. The 
truck should be kept in good order 
and the platform should always be 
clean. 


The safety precautions that should 
be taken on trimming for public utili- 
ties and for regular tree care are 
practically the same with one excep- 
tion. In public utility work there is 
the additional hazard of the wires. 
There is one precaution, one safety 
rule which should be followed ex- 
plicitly in line clearing. A tree work- 
man should never trust any wires. 
This rule can be abused by a work- 
man just about once. We emphasize 
to our men that even guy wires can- 
not be trusted. In fact, we have had 
two accidents that resulted from 
shock when our men touched guy 
wires. In one case, a guy wire came 
down directly behind a limb that one 
of our men was climbing. In climb- 
ing, he caught hold of the guy wire 
on either side of the limb. It made it 
easier for him to climb. What he did 
not know was that the insulator was 
behind the limb. The wire made con- 
tact at the pole and in grabbing the 
guy wire on either side he took out 
the insulator. Fortunately, there was 
not enough amperage to burn this 
man seriously. However, it knocked 
him from the limb and he dropped 
twenty feet. His injury was a severe 
swelling of the lymphatic glands un- 
der his arm, but he was able to con- 
tinue at work. 


Perhaps there is another special 
hazard in clearing wires. It probably 
is true that in this type of work the 
men are required to climb more trees 
than they do in regular tree surgery. 
It is when a man is climbing a tree 
that he is in the greatest danger. This 
i; when most falls occur, and the in- 
juries may be most serious. When a 
man climbs a tree he has not had the 
opportunity to crotch his rope. He is 
not in his safety line. It is a time for 
extreme precautions. I like the idea 
of describing to men that certain 
trees are brittle and that certain trees 


can be trusted, but in giving out this 
information, how important it is to be 
right! The strength of trees can vary 
according to their location. We had 
a man fall twenty feet from an elm 
tree in Oklahoma. The limb that 
broke with him was almost four 
inches in diameter. Usually, a 4-inch 
limb in an elm would hold a horse 
and wagon, but in this particular tree, 
a regular American elm, the limbs 
were brittle. In inspecting this tree 
the foreman found that a limb two or 
two and one-half inches in diameter 
could be broken without difficulty. 
This illustrates the importance of 
being careful in climbing trees before 
a safety rope is crotched. 


As it seems difficult to estimate its 
value as an educational feature, first 
aid may have little place in an acci- 
dent-prevention program, for when 
first aid is needed the mistake has al- 
ready been made; the accident has 
happened. However, there does seem 
to be a definite place for first aid in 
a complete safety program and prob- 
ably its main purpose is to prevent 
minor injuries from becoming seri- 
ous ones and to prevent the aggrava- 
tion of severe injuries before an in- 
jured man can be placed in the care 
of a doctor. However, first aid can 
become a boomerang. It may lead to 
improper diagnosis and self-treatment 
of injuries. 

There are at least two important 
first-aid measures which every em- 
ployee should know, and, of course, 
a knowledge of artificial respiration is 
one of them. The other is the allevia- 
tion of arterial bleeding. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot arrange for our 
employees to devote sufficient time 
to the study of first aid to become 
Red Cross instructors. It is my per- 
sonal feeling that anything less might 
possibly become a hazard. I am par- 
ticularly fearful of the use of a tour- 
niquet. There is no question that this 
device in proper hands can save lives 
and has saved lives, and when it is 
needed there is nothing to replace it. 
But there can be many abuses of this 
measure. 


Another thing the first-aider is 
supposed to do is to determine the 
nature and extent of an injury. Is he 
really qualified to make this diag- 
nosis? It has been my experience 
that even doctors slip up once in a 
while, even when the patient is con- 
scious and can describe his complaint. 
We supply our men with first-aid 
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kits. They are emergency first-aid 
kits, not at all elaborate, but suf- 
ficient, we feel, for our needs. How- 
ever, we do not place our faith in 
first aid as an important part of our 
accident-prevention program. 

While on the subject of first aid, 
it might be well to mention our ex- 
perience in the treatment of ivy 
poisoning. There are operations 
where it is absolutely necessary to 
have workmen who are not suscepti- 
ble to poisoning. However, the 
proper precautions will usually con- 
trol the rash. We ask our men to rub 
their arms with laundry soap before 
working in poison ivy. Most of us 
do not realize the real meaning of 
sanitation. As an illustration, many 
people complain of the rash when 
they have not been near the weed, 
but they have been petting their dog 
after it had been tearing through 
patches of poison ivy. 

Naturally, I should rather not rec- 
ommend any particular remedy, but 
because of the fine results our men 
have had with a preparation called 
Ivy Tox, I feel that I should tell you 
that this preparation can be secured 
by writing to R. N. Shaw, 1619 
Huguelet street, Akron, O. This rem- 
edy is a local application which will 
sooth the itching and burning caused 
by poison ivy rash. 

There are certain individuals who 
are especially susceptible to ivy poison- 
ing. In these cases we have recom- 
mended the use of inoculation. Ivyol 
is the trade name of one of the prep- 
arations applied by injection and is 
manufactured by the M. K. Mulford 
Co., Philadelphia. Not only has it 
been responsible for immunization of 
susceptible individuals, but it has also 
accomplished some gratifying cures. 
Our experience in using this prepara- 
tior has been consistently good, and 
we rely on it for relieving stubborn 
cases. The injection should be made 
by a physician, for serious infection 
can result if the treatment is not sterile. 

Now as to rules—rules are fine 
things. They undoubtedly are needed 
in our economic life as well as our 
social life. Rules are also laws, but 
how frequently laws are disregarded 
when they have been established to 
protect our very lives! 

Why is it so difficult to sell safety 
to some men? Could it be that we 
almost always see safety in terms of 
the negative instead of the positive? 

{Concluded on page 14.] 
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Soil Factors in Nursery Production 


Results from Applications of Fertilizers Dependent on Program of Soil 
Improvement Practices, Told at Maryland Short Course—By L. C. Chadwick 


The most important factor in nurs- 
ery production is soil improvement. 
In Ohio the chief problem is the main- 
tenance of proper fertility in the soil, 
especially in the nurseries that have 
been in existence for forty years or 
more. This applies, likewise, to nurs- 
eries in other sections of the country, 
especially where soil is heavy. 

Nurseries have paid little attention 
to soil improvement in the past and 
have continually removed vast quan- 
tities of soil with balled and bur- 
lapped nursery stock until now they 
are endeavoring to produce quality 
nursery stock in not much more than 
the old subsoil. There is little point 
in adding fertilizers to soils of this 
type, as the results are negligible. 
The poor quality of the stock is not 
due to the lack of fertility, but to 
the lack of good physical condition 
of the soil. 

Where the topsoil is constantly 
removed with balled and burlapped 
stock, new soil must be made. To 
accomplish this, it is essential to set 
up an objective in soil improvement 
and to maintain, through an organ- 
ized program, conditions for normal 
plant growth. Several soil factors 
must be considered which are of 
much greater importance than merely 
adding fertilizers. These factors are 
temperature, moisture and aération. 
Without these, applications of fer- 
tilizers are wasted, as the soil is in 
no condition to benefit from them. 

There is not much to be done 
about the factor of temperature. Or- 
dinarily, we have to take it as it 
comes. There have been a number 
of reports recently from England, the 
New York state experiment station 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture relative to the effect of 
temperature on the growth of roots, 
and it has been found that new root 
growth takes place at lower tempera- 
tures than was usually believed. In 
England it was found that root 
growth took place readily at 45 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, while the U.S.D.A. 
found considerable root activity at 
temperatures as low as 42 degrees. 

This activity of roots at low tem- 
peratures brings up the question of 
fall fertilization. For the past five 


years, Ohio has been recommending 
fall fertilization in preference to 
spring applications. Tests over a 
period of eight years on Moline elms 
showed that fall applications, in 
October, were somewhat more effec- 
tive than those made in the spring 
—in April or May. The question has 
been raised of the loss of fertility 
through leaching and other actions 
of winter. With root activity going 
on at temperatures as low as 42 
degrees, plant food is bound to be 
absorbed in autumn more readily 
and with less loss than in the spring, 
when growing conditions are not so 
favorable. It is true, the effect does 
not show up at that time, but the 
food is stored in the plant and is 
there ready to be made use of when 
growth starts in the spring. 

The factor of moisture is highly 
important. Unless the nursery is 
located where irrigation is a common 
practice, the only way moisture can 
be controlled is through the proper 
maintenance of the physical condi- 
tion of the soil. It will be found 
that root activity follows the mois- 
ture curve throughout the year; that 
is, it starts in the spring and con- 
tinues through July, falling off in 
August and commencing again in 
October. 

Growers have a great deal more 
control over the factor of aération 
than over the other two factors. The 
ideal soil is fifty per cent solids, twen- 
ty-five per cent water and twenty- 
five per cent air. The fifty per cent 
composed of water and air is occu- 
pied by pore spaces. These consist 
of many pores or tubes of all sizes 
running through the soil. Through 
the small ones water and food move 
to the roots of the plants. The larger 
ones act as drains for removing ex- 
cessive moisture and to admit air to 
the roots. In some Ohio clay soils 
it has been found that the pore space 
or porosity, in many cases, is not 
more than five per cent. Under such 
conditions root growth is slight, and 
even nil; consequently, fertilizer ap- 
plications are of no benefit. 

In some New York clay soils it 
was found that the air content was 
as low as three or four per cent, and 


that roots actually lost weight during 
the growing season. When the air 
content was found to be ten per cent, 
the roots just maintained themselves. 
From twelve per cent up to twenty- 
five per cent—and the latter was sel- 
dom equaled in clay soils—roots 
showed steady improvement. 

Aération is not only important in 
nursery practice, but also in land- 
scape practice, as plants transplanted 
into pockets in clay soils make prac- 
tically no root growth. 

The factors that enter into the 
control of aération are drainage 
(ditch and tile), manure, peat, sand, 
cinders and gravel. 

In a test with a silt loam where 
the porosity amounted to forty-seven 
per cent—that is, 31.5 per cent water 
and 15.5 per cent air—by the appli- 
cation of fifty tons of manure per 
acre, this was increased to seventy 
per cent—47.5 per cent water and 
22.5 per cent air. When cinders 
were added the total porosity was not 
so great as when the manure was ap- 
plied, but it did increase the air con- 
tent. 

Another practice that has entered 
into the improvement of the physical 
condition of the soil in the past few 
years is the use of green manures. 
By the use of this material the or- 
ganic matter is increased, which 
means increased aération. As a green 
manure, soybeans have given the 
best results. Now, many nurseries 
which specialize in the production of 
small stock have as much as a quar- 
ter of their acreage in green manure 
crops and practice a 4-year rotation. 
Where specimen stock is produced 
that occupies the ground from eight 
to twelve years, such practice is not 
possible. 

Many nurserymen find that two 
green manure crops after three crops 
of perennials give excellent results. 

Where shrubs are grown for two 
or three years, one or two crops of 
green manure between each planting 
are sufficient. 

Where specimen evergreens are 
produced, or other large stock that 
occupies the ground from eight to 
twelve years, the problem of main- 
taining. optimum physical condition 
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of the soil and aération is not so 
simple. Satisfactory results cannot be 
attained by merely growing a few 
crops of green manure plants be- 
tween the rows. However, the grow- 
ing of wheat or rye between the 
rows, with the addition of barnyard 
manure and with good cultivation 
practices, will go a long way to im- 
prove unsatisfactory conditions. 

At the present time, the results 
of tests at Ohio State University and 
in some nurseries of the state have 
shown the best time to apply ferti- 
lizers to nursery stock is at the time 
of planting the green manure crops. 
Where perennials are grown, this 
one application is sufficient. Where 
shrubs and evergreens are grown, 
supplementary applications of ferti- 
lizers must be made. 

Definite statements regarding the 
effectiveness of fertilizers cannot be 
made after a trial of one or two years. 
To obtain the true picture, fertilizer 
tests should run from eight or ten 
to fifteen or more years before definite 
conclusions can be determined. 

Fertilizers should not be applied 
haphazardly. That is a waste of 


money. The applications should be 


determined by soil tests. For ex- 
ample, the waste of time and money 
is obvious in applying a complete 
fertilizer when only nitrogen or 
potash or phosphorus is needed. 

Now the question arises, “What 
fertilizers shall we apply?” Nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash are the ele- 
ments usually lacking. In a good 
soil program, nitrogen is the most 
important element. In average soils 
it is evident that phosphorus is badly 
needed. Little benefit will be de- 
rived from applications of potash on 
nursery stock. 

There is little justification for ap- 
plying nitrogen to nursery crops in 
its organic form because of the cost. 

Inorganic nitrogen is generally sat- 
isfactory on all types of nursery 
stock with the exceptions of rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas and other ericacez, 
which should have organic nitrogen 
in part in their fertilizer formulas. 

The prevailing prices of fertilizers 
in Ohio are: Ammonium sulphate, 
$36 per ton; nitrate of soda, $45 per 
ton; soybean meal, $40 per ton, and 
cottonseed meal, $38 per ton. 

In figuring the costs of fertilizers, 
don't let the cost per ton mislead 
you. Base your figures on the actual 
number of pounds of the elements 


available in each ton. For instance, 
in ammonium sulphate there are 400 
pounds of actual nitrogen, at a cost 
of 9 cents per pound. In sixteen per 
cent nitrate of soda there are 320 
pounds of nitrogen, at a cost of 14 
cents per pound. The nitrogen in 
soybean meal costs 36 cents per 
pound, and in cottonseed meal, 28 
cents per pound. 

Is it intelligent fertilizer or finan- 
cial practice to apply nitrogen cost- 
ing 38, 28 or even 14 cerits per 
pound, when equally good results can 
be obtained from nitrogen costing 9 
cents per pound? 

Phosphorus is obtained from bone 
meal and superphosphates. The for- 
mer has never been in favor in Ohio 
because it is not economical. Bone 
meal that is selling for $50 per ton 
in the Ohio section contains about 
two and one-half per cent nitrogen 
and twenty-two per cent phosphorus. 
The cost of the latter element is 11 
cents per pound. Superphosphates 
sell for $24 per ton, or 6 cents per 
pound for the phosphorus content. 
Is the two and one-half per cent ni- 
trogen worth more than double the 
cost of the superphosphate? Further- 
more, there is little benefit from the 
phosphorus in bone meal, as it takes 
a long time to become effective. 

Another form of phosphorus that 
has the advantage of being in com- 
bination with nitrogen is Ammo-Phos 
11-48-0. This is an excellent ferti- 
lizer. Though it sells for $63 per ton, 
the cost of the phosphorus is only 
7 cents per pound. Moreover, it has 
this element in a soluble form that is 
readily available to plants. 

Most fertilizer tests do not show 
any startling results from the use of 
phosphorus. The reason is that with 
surface applications it does not reach 
the roots of the plants, as the rate 
of penetration is less than an inch 
per year under the most favorable 
conditions. 

Some tests were conducted on the 
penetration of phosphorus and pot- 
ash in soil. Punch bar holes eighteen 
inches deep were made in the ground 
and filled with a mixture of good 
soil, phosphorus and potash. After 
three years it was found that the 
potash had spread six inches into the 
surrounding soil, while the phos- 
phorus had penetrated less than an 
inch. It is obvious from these re- 
sults why plants show so little effect 
from the average phosphorus appli- 
cation. 
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QUERCUS PHELLOS. 


Quercus Phellos, the willow oak, is 
a comparatively small tree. as the 
oaks go, reaching a height of about 
fifty or sixty feet at maturity. In 
habit of growth it has a round top 
or conical head and is densely 
branched. It is native from New 
York to Florida, west to Missouri and 
Texas. It should be perfectly hardy 
within this territory and probably 
somewhat north of this native range. 
The dark, chestnut-brown, conical 
buds are borne on smooth, slender, 
reddish-brown twigs. The bark on 
the older branches and trunk turns 
reddish-brown or steel-gray. The 
leaves are narrow, linear, from two 
to four inches long and about one- 
half inch wide. Occasionally they 
will be an inch wide. The leaves are 
glossy green and willowlike, differ- 
ing from the shingle and laurel leaf 
oaks by their smaller size. It is a 
fairly rapid grower and pleasing in 
its effect because of the slender twigs 
and twiggy head. 

As with most of the oaks, the 
flowers and fruits are not important 
from an ornamental standpoint. The 
willow oak does have a pleasing 
autumn foliage color. It is pale yel- 
low and attractive. As a native the 
willow oak thrives in poorly drained 
bottom land soil and in rich moist 
soil along the margins of streams and 
swamps. It is occasionally found 
growing natively on the higher land. 
Commercially it seems to do best on 
a well drained soil that is fairly rich 
and contains ample moisture. It has 
a relatively shallow root system, mak- 
ing it easy to transplant. 

Propagation, as is true with most 
of the species of oaks, is from seeds, 
which germinate readily. 

The willow oak finds its use as a 
street tree and a lawn tree. It has 
been used rather extensively in the 
south in these ways, and there is no 
doubt that it can extend somewhat 
further north. L. C.C. 


JOHN A. WELLER, son of Peter 
Weller, of the Weller Nurseries Co., 
Holland, Mich., has just graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
electrical engineering with member- 
ship in several honorary societies. He 
also received a commission as second 
lieutenant of the signal corps reserves 
and is now taking a four weeks’ 
training at Camp Custer, Mich. He 
will enter the employ of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. September 9. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Clintonias. 

(October 15, 1934.) The lily fam- 
ily has assumed many forms, some of 
them being among the showiest of gar- 
den flowers, while others are quite mod- 
est in all their ways. But it is hard to 
find any member of the natural order 
that is not interesting and few indeed 
that are not good garden plants in the 
right situations. One of the most in- 
triguing of the genera is a small group 
known as clintonia, which was named 
by the botanist Rafinesque in honor of 
De Witt Clinton, an early governor 
of New York. With one exception 
known to me, the western American 
C. Andrewsiana, the plants are not 
showy in the gardeners’ usual concep- 
tion of that term, but they all have 
charms, both in flower and in fruit, 
which endear them to all who do not 
insist that everything in the garden 
be flamboyant. They have the 
distinct advantage, too, of being shade 
lovers, a class of plants that are nearly 
always in demand. 

The one most often seen, when 
any at all are seen, is the eastern Amer- 
ican C. borealis, an inhabitant of cool, 
usually moist woods from Labrador 
and Manitoba to North Carolina. 
Although the literature is quite uni- 
form in the opinion that the plant 
requires a moist situation, experience 
teaches that it is quite tolerant of dry 
positions so long as it has shade and 
an acid soil, though it is less insistent 
on the latter than it is on the matter 
of shade. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, an acid medium, one showing a 
bright yellow reaction on your brom- 
cresol purple indicator, is to be pre- 
ferred. The note in one of our popu- 
lar reference works that it is “one of 
the choicer plants of cool, moist woods, 
but not easily grown below elevations 
of 1,000 feet” has no doubt kept many 
from trying to grow it at all. May I 
suggest that you do not give up with- 
out trying? Experience here at an ele- 
vation of about 500 feet indicates that 
the growing conditions mentioned be- 
fore are of more importance. Al- 
though its umbels of greenish-yellow 
flowers on 1-foot to 2-foot scapes are 
not especially showy, the tufts of large 
shining leaves are a season-long joy, 
and the clusters of showy blue fruits 


(hence the common name, bluebeads) 
are one of the conspicuous objects in 
the autumn landscape. 


The other eastern American species, 
C. umbellulata (not umbellata, as some 
would have it), with the common 
name of speckled clintonia, is less 
pleasing to me as a garden plant, and 
I suspect it would be to others. It is 
an easier plant to grow, however, ask- 
ing for little more than a rich woodsy 
soil in shade, and its generous umbels 
of small (about half as large as the 
next preceding) white flowers, often 
with purple spots, which are followed 
by shining black fruits, are not to be 
despised. 

The westerner, C. Andrewsiana, is 
the prize of the group, showy alike in 
its large (three-quarters of an inch in 
length) reddish-pink blooms, which 
come in dense umbels at the top of 
foot-tall stems and sometimes in clus- 
ters below along the stalks, in its bril- 
liant deep blue beads and in its cluster 
of shining green leaves. Here in north- 
ern Michigan it did best in an acid 
soil in deep shade. It never lived here 
without the latter, and I suspect it 
would languish without the acidity. 
So charming a plant is, however, worth 
the little effort needed to make it 
happy. 

The other one from the west coast, 
C. uniflora, the queencups of litera- 
ture, is not so amenable to cultivation, 
if my experience is a basis for judg- 
ment. It needs more moisture, I be- 
lieve, than the next preceding and fails 
to stand the heat of our summers. If 
one had a cool moist spot, its white 
flowers, usually borne singly on the 
6-inch to 10-inch stems, with centers 
of pale gold would be ample reward 
for its culture. 


Of the two Asiatic species, C. alpina 
and C. udensis, I can say nothing of 
the former, for long search has failed 
to reveal its hiding place. It is said 
to be a choice little white-flowered 
alpine from the Himalayas and per- 
haps would not be hardy here. The 
other, C. udensis, left me after three 
or four years, leading me to the 
assumption that it, too, is not iron- 
clad hardy. It may be, however, that 
material from Siberia would be more 


sturdy than that from Japan, from 
whence mine came. Its white flowers 
are pleasing, but not more so than our 
natives; so I do not mourn its loss, 
especially since it failed to set fruits 
and they are among clintonia’s great- 
est charms for me. 


Dianthus Sylvestris. 


(July 12, 1930.) Being a gardener 
rather than a botanist, I always com- 
mence to write about a pink with 
tongue in cheek, knowing that I am 
traveling an uncertain path when I 
try to trace a plant to the spot where 
the naming botanist left it. That is 
especially true when I get to the plant 
that I know as Dianthus sylvestris. 
I suppose the original description of 
the species called for a red flower, for 
that is the color most frequently 
ascribed to it in literature, yet it 
seldom, if ever, appears in the garden. 
That condition can no doubt be ac- 
counted for by the other terms, “very 
variable” and “polymorphous,” which 
the botanists have for it. In any case, 
a plant bearing that name, which has 
been quite constant in a deep salmon- 
pink shade, has given me much pleas- 
ure during recent years. And as each 
July and August comes I am reminded 
by its behavior of its value. Being 
partial to pinks, I may see beauty and 
usefulness in kinds which others would 
consider commonplace, but here is one 
that carries its unimpeachable recom- 
mendations with it. It would be de- 
serving of attention for no other rea- 
son than its habit of blooming in mid- 
summer, but it also has many other 
characters, such as ease of culture, 
beauty of form, long flowering period, 
etc., which are ordinarily associated 
with the perfect garden plant. 

It makes a tufted growth of long 
narrow leaves (green in color, accord- 
ing to some authorities, and glaucous, 
according to others, though nearly 
always bluish in plants that I have 
had), from which spring stems up to 
a foot in length, bearing three (usu- 
ally) salmon-pink flowers, somewhat 
small for the length of stem, and odor- 
less (hence the other name, inodorus, 
for the species). 

(June 12, 1940.) I have not had 
D. sylvestris for several years, but still 
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remember with pleasure its ingratiat- 
ing habit of blooming during midsum- 
mer, when nearly all pinks are resting 
from their labors in that line of en- 
deavor. Although plants are seldom 
listed in catalogues that reach my desk, 
seeds are often mentioned, especially 
in European lists. It would now, as it 
was ten years ago, be a good item for 
local sales, I am sure. 


Meadowsweets. 


(June 25, 1931.) Early summer is 
a good time to get acquainted with 
the meadowsweets, for then most of 
the kinds are in bloom. From June 
to midsummer their spirxa-like flowers, 
showing in fleecy foamy clouds above 
the ferny foliage, make one of the 
most effective pictures in the hardy 
garden. To make maximum growth, 
filipendulas should have, with one 
or two exceptions, a moist situation. 
They are, however, quite amenable to 
common border treatment, doing well 
in fairly dry soil, if it is rich in humus. 
The best effects are to be had when 
they are planted in broad patches, 
placing them, according to the height 
of the species being used, in the hardy 
border, along streams or other moist 
places or in partial shade among 
shrubs. 


The tallest-growing and the boldest 
kind that I have seen is Filipendula 
camtschatica, which may grow eight 
or ten feet high under good culture, 
which includes a rich soil and mois- 
ture, producing clouds of fleecy white 
flowers in July. Another Asiatic (the 
first-mentioned one comes from north- 
eastern Asia), F. purpurea, is the love- 
liest of the group in many ways. Un- 
fortunately, it is a little too tender for 
northern Michigan, more often than 
not disappearing between autumn and 
spring. Where this Japanese species 
is hardy, its deep pink flowers, on 
2-foot to 4-foot, bright red stems dur- 
ing June and July, should create much 
business for growers of hardy plants. 
There is said to be a pure white form 
of this species, and I have seen in 
two or three gardens a plant marked 
variety elegans, which was pleasing 
in its white flowers and showy red 
stamens. 


Although F. Ulmaria grows with- 
out cultivation in some of the New 
England states and is popularly sup- 
posed to be a native of that section, 
it is really an introduced plant, com- 
ing to us from Europe and Asia. A 
well behaved immigrant that takes so 


kindly to our conditions and makes 
itself at home here is, if it has the 
other necessary qualifications, wel- 
comed to our gardens. That has been 
the case with this settler, and we see 
and smell its fleecy clouds of white 
fragrant flowers in many gardens from 
June to midsummer. As_ usually 
grown, it seldom gets over two feet 
high, but three feet is not hard to 
obtain, and even five feet, when it is 
truly an imposing plant, is not im- 
possible in rich moist soil. There is 
also a double-flowered form. We do, 
however, have an American meadow- 
sweet, F. rubra, a 3-foot to 5-foot 
plant (the floras mention a stature of 
eight feet) with pink flowers during 
June and July. Its form venusta, with 
carmine flowers, is also a desirable 
garden plant. 

Perhaps the best kind for the dry 
garden is F. hexapetala, which is usu- 
ally known as Spirea Filipendula 
and commonly as dropwort. In an 
ordinary dry border it grows up to 
two feet in height, usually not more 
than eighteen inches, and bedecks it- 
self in creamy-white flowers, large for 
the genus and in flat-topped clusters 
during June and July. There is also 
a double-flowered form, which seldom 
grows over a foot tall in my dry soil. 

Filipendulas may be grown from 
spring-sown seeds in a frame where 
moisture conditions are under control, 
though even then they are sometimes 
tardy in coming up. They are said 
to be easier from seeds sown in autumn 
in a cool greenhouse. They are also 
readily propagated by division of the 
clumps. 


Veronica Gentianoides. 


(June 15, 1940.) As the springs 
roll around and a group of Veronica 
gentianoides in a shady spot in the 
garden sends aloft 15-inch stems car- 
rying elongated racemes of pale blue 
flowers, I am made to wonder why 
the plant is not more often seen. In 
the first place it is one of the earliest 
of the speedwells to bloom, usually 
flowering by late April in this latitude 
(45 degrees) and by mid-April at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. Al- 
though the floras say that it is a native 
of wet alpine meadows in southern 
Europe, it not only is perfectly hardy 
here, but it contents itself in quite 
dry situations and in shade, the latter 
making it possible to grow it in drier 
soil than is possible in full sun. 

It is a good plant for lean rock gar- 
den soil, where it may remain as low 
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as six or eight inches and may need 
the attention of the hose in dry 
weather; for the rich soil of the border 
among other spring-flowering plants, 
where it may grow almost two feet 
tall, or for almost any spot in the gar- 
den where its pale blue flowers are 
wanted. There is also a white-flow- 
ered form, less effective in my estima- 
tion than the type, and several other 
varieties, including one with varie- 
gated foliage, are mentioned in the 
literature. The plants are easily grown 
from seeds and readily increased by 
division. 





SAFETY PRACTICES. 
[Concluded from page 10.] 


Self-preservation is one of the first laws 
of life. It is a natural tendency to run 
from danger. When we draw up a set 
of rules well sprinkled with don'ts, 
aren't we likely to set up a resistance 
to the thing we are trying to sell? It 
should not be necessary to know all 
the different ways of getting hurt to 
be a safe workman. It is enough to 
know the right way and the safe way 
to do the work. The same principle 
can be applied to the use of rules. 
Rules should be elastic. Could you 
cover every possible contingency on 
the job of taking down a large tree 
in sections and at the same time be 
assured that the men who were to do 
the job would read the rules and re- 
member to apply them? That might 
be possible in the job analysis for a 
punch press, but don’t we have a far 
different situation in most shade tree 
work? There are so many variables. 
Procedure is likely to be influenced 
by the conditions found. Each limb 
removed is an individual problem. 
Each tree climbed has its own particu- 
lar hazards. Doesn't it seem better to 
have a few general rules and then 
insist upon employing men who are 
always alert—properly trained and 
properly instructed men, who will be 
able by mental alertness to solve suc- 
cessfully the hazards of their jobs? 





THE thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Vegetable Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of America will be held Au- 
gust 26 to 29 at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
chairman of the publicity committee 
is Wallace S. Moreland, who is the 
editor of the monthly bulletin of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men. 
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Sixty-fifth Annual A. A. N. Convention 


The complete program of the sixty- 
fifth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, to be 
held July 21 to 26 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York city, reveals six 
full days of entertainment and busi- 
ness. Some of the features have re- 
ceived earlier publicity, such as the 
program of the Landscape Nursery- 
men’s Association, which will occupy 
morning and afternoon sessions July 
22. The plans made for discussions 


of specific subjects of primary con- 
cern to landscape nurserymen will 
make that an outstanding event, the 
first program of this newly formed 
group. It will take place on Monday, 
July 22, a day set aside for this and 
other group meetings. 

The address of the governor of 
Vermont, George D. Aiken, himself 
a nurseryman, has already been an- 
nounced for Thursday afternoon, 
July 25. That morning the program 


wll be opened by Philip Gott, man- 
ager of the trade association division 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, who is well known by 
nurserymen for the help he gave 
during the period when the associa- 
tion was reorganized under its pres- 
ent by-laws. Mr. Gott has been 
engaged in this work for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce since 1928 and 
previously had wide trade association 
experience. His knowledge of the 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 25. 


SUNDAY, JULY 21. 
Registration. Open for trips to RCA building, 
Hayden's Planetarium, Rockefeller Center, Em- 
pire State building and other points of interest. 
All-America Rose Selections, Ray Hastings, secre- 
retary. Meeting in parlor B. 


MONDAY, JULY 22. 
Registration. 
Landscape Nurserymen's Association, W. L. Ful- 
mer, secretary. Meeting in Southeast ballroom. 
Fruit Tree Growers’ Association, C. J. Maloy, sec- 
retary. Meeting in parlor A. 
All-America Rose Selections, Ray Hastings, secre- 
tary. Meeting in parlor B. 
Mail Order Nurserymen’s Association, Eldon H. 
Burgess, secretary. Meeting in parlor C. 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Association, 
C. J. Maloy, secretary. Meeting in parlor A. 
Landscape Nurserymen's Association, W. L. Ful- 
mer, secretary. Afternoon session in Southeast 
ballroom. 
Plant Patent Owners’ Association, Paul Fortmiller, 
secretary. Meeting in parlor 
Board of governors’ meeting in Grand ballroom. 
All members invited. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 23. 

Convention called to order, by President Owen 
G. Wood. 

Invocation, by Dr. F. H. Green, principal, Pen- 
nington school, Pennington, N. J. 

Address of welcome, by Allyn Jennings, New York 
city park department. 

Response, by Avery H. Steinmetz, vice-president. 
Announcements, by C. W. M. Hess, chairman of 
arrangements committee. 

President's address, by Owen G. Wood. 

Report of treasurer, by Frank S. LaBar. 

Report of executive committee, by Benjamin J. 
Greening. 

Report of executive 
White. 

Appointment of temporary committees. 

Meeting of board of governors to accept nomina- 
tions for executive committee and other offices. 
Other business. All members invited. 


secretary, by Richard P. 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


11:45 A.M. 


“Promotional Programs as a Function of National 
Trade Associations,” by Philip Gott, trade asso- 
ciation department, United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Panel discussion on “Finding Our Customers.” 
Leader of panel, F. R. Kilner, editor of the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. 

“Newspaper Copy,” by Jack Johnston, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“Co-operative Advertising,” by Fred Jackson, New 
Jersey state department of agriculture. 

“Garden Magazines,” by James Geehan, Horti- 
culture. 

“Class Magazines,” by Joseph J. Lane, Conde Nast 
Publishing Co. 

“Catalogues and Direct Mail,” by E. Fred Rowe, 
McFarland Publicity Service. 

Summary, by Philip Gott. 

Report of market development and publicity com- 
mittee, by Paul Stark. 

Discussion on 1940-1941 publicity program. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 25. 


2:00 P.M. 
2:45 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Address, by Hon. George D. Aiken, governor of 

Vermont, 

Reports of standing committees and discussion: 
Botanic gardens and arboretums, by Robert Pyle 
Legislative, by Miles W. Bryant. 

Quarantine, by Albert F. Meehan. 
Trade barriers, by Lee McClain. 
Past presidents’ banquet. Grand ballroom. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 26. 

Reports of standing and special committees: 
Arbitration, by Richard P. White. 
Transportation and traffic, by Charles Sizemore. 
Nomenclature and plant name registration, by 
Harlan P. Kelsey. 
Horticultural standards, by William Flemer, Jr. 
Trade practice and ethics, by Louis E. Hillen- 
meyer. 
Trade relations, by William J]. Smart. 
Councilor, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, by 
Robert Pyle. 
Printed prices, by Chet G. Marshall. 
United Horticulture, by Miles Bryant 
Necrology, by F. R. Kilner. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 26. 

Reports of temporary committees: 
Resolutions committee. 
Auditing committee. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 23. 
Special day at the World’s Fair. 
Special train leaves Pennsylvania station at 1:30 p. m. to be 
met at World's Fair by Greyhound busses. Trip through the 
fair by bus, terminating at “Gardens on Parade.” Afternoon 
and evening at the fair. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 
New York harbor—West Point excursion. 


10:30 A.M. Boat leaves West Forty-second street for West 
Point. Parade of West Point cadets, 5:30 p. m. 
Return to New York in the evening. 


Committee on addresses. 

Unfinished business. 
Reports of affiliated groups. 
By-laws changes. Delegate apportionment. 
Action on policies previously adopted. 
Adoption of 1941 budget. 

New business. 
Announcement of post-convention trips. 
Selection of 1941 convention city. 
Election of officers. 
Induction of officers. 

4:30 P.M. Adjournment sine die. 
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different activities of a large number 
of trade associations in different fields 
makes his talks full of pertinent in- 
formation. He is to speak on a phase 
of activity which many A.A.N. 
members have urged be undertaken. 
His topic is “Promotional Programs 
as a Function of National Trade 
Associations.” 

He will act as anchor man in a 
discussion which will follow his talk, 
intended to present to nurserymen 





Philip B. Gott. 


the various forms of advertising 
to the public available for their use. 
The discussion is titled, “Finding Our 
Customers,” and a short talk will be 
given by five men familiar with the 
types of advertising they will discuss. 
The leader of the panel will merely 
make introductory comments, as 
trade advertising is not involved in 
the discussion. It is hoped that mem- 
bers will be ready to put pertinent 
questions, because the speakers have 
the answers from lifetime experience 
in their respective fields. 

The entertainment features are 
headed by an afternoon and evening 
at the world’s fair, which the nurs- 
erymen will attend in a party July 23, 
and the boat trip occupying all the 
following day, through New York 
harbor and up the Hudson river to 
West Point, where a parade of the 
cadets will be witnessed at 5:30. The 
arrangements committee has provided 
a special train to leave the Pennsyl- 
vania station at 1:30 p. m. July 23, 
to be met at the fair by special Grey- 
hound busses for a trip through the 
grounds. Then the party will visit 
“Gardens on Parade.” Special souve- 
nir admission tickets will be supplied 
to members, which will admit them 


to the fair and to “Gardens on 
Parade” and, in addition, will con- 
tain 50 cents in free tickets which 
can be spent as each person is in- 
clined. 

C. W. M. Hess, chairman of the 
local arrangements committee, states 
that a special program for the ladies’ 
entertainment is in preparation and 
that will be announced in detail in 
the next issue. It will include a spe- 
cial trip behind the scenes through 
the Hotel Pennsylvania Monday 
morning and a trip to Radio City 
Monday evening. Thursday morning 
the ladies are to hold a meeting with 
a luncheon at 1 p. m. and the speaker 
will probably be Ben Blackburn, 
already well known for his interest- 
ing talks on plants in landscape de- 
sign, on the air and at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. As much time as possible is 
left open on the ladies’ program so 
that they may have opportunity for 
individual trips about the city. 

Everybody will have an oppor- 
tunity to take a sight-seeing tour of 
New York city Sunday afternoon 
from about 3 to 6 p. m., taking in 
the high lights of the city and trav- 
eling over some of the new parkways 
developed by the park department. 

The final entertainment feature is 
the banquet, Thursday evening, ac- 
companied by a high-class floor show, 
with dancing to follow until 2 a. m. 
It is expected to have the N. B. C. 
dance orchestra for the event. Some 
fine gifts are to be given away at 
the banquet and of course attendance 
prizes will be a feature of the ses- 
sions, as at last year’s convention. 





SPECIAL TRAIN. 


With the news-letter and program 
for the annual convention, A. A. N. 
members received a circular giving 
the complete itinerary for the special 
train over the New York Central sys- 
tem from Chicago to New York. This 
train will leave Chicago at 3:05 p. m., 
Friday, July 19, stopping at South 
Bend, Elkhart, Toledo, Cleveland 
and Painesville to pick up additional 
passengers. Saturday morning will be 
devoted to sight-seeing at Niagara 
Falls and the afternoon to inspection 
of the nurseries and rose gardens of 
Jackson & Perkins Co., at Newark, 
N. Y. Arrival at New York city will 
be, at 7:30 a. m., Sunday, July 21, 
for transfer to the convention hotel 
by special busses. 

Proposal by L. M. Riggs, Long- 
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view, Tex., of a special Pullman car 
has been changed so that it will 
travel to Chicago by way of St. Louis 
over the Texas & Pacific lines, leav- 
ing Fort Worth at 3:05 p. m., July 
18. Southern nurserymen who make 
reservations for that train into Chi- 
cago should not fail also to make 
reservations for the special train from 
Chicago to New York by writing to 
the transportation chairman, William 
J. Smart, Dundee, II. 

Mr. Smart states that nurserymen 
will be welcome to travel on the spe- 
cial train whether they are A. A.N. 
members or not. He emphasizes that 
early reservations should be made, 
whether the train is to be boarded 
at Chicago or at one of the Indiana 
or Ohio stops. Those who will join 
the train at Niagara Falls or Newark, 
N. Y., should advise Mr. Smart so 
that he may make advance arrange- 
ments for cars sufficient to provide 
everybody with the space desired. 
Don’t put it off, but write him now! 





STEINMETZ IN EAST. 

Avery H. Steinmetz, vice-president 
of the A. A. N., formed the van- 
guard of about a score from the Pa- 
cific coast who will attend the con- 
vention at New York. He left Port- 
land, Ore., with Mrs. Steinmetz, 
June 22, spent June 25 in Chicago 











Avery H. Steinmetz. 


and went the following day to obtain 
delivery of an automobile at Detroit, 
driving thence to the convention and 
visiting nurseries on the way. He ex- 
pects to arrive in New York city two 
or three days before the convention 


opens. 
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All Nurserymen Are Cordially Invited to Attend the 
65th Annual Convention 


American Association of Nurserymen 
Hotel Pennsylvania — July 21-26, 1940 — New York City 





Hear what your trade association is doing for you. 
Enter into discussions of problems vital to your business. 
Help determine future activities and policies of the A. A. N. 
Meet your fellow nurserymen from Coast to Coast. 
See West Point and the World's Fair. 





COMPLETE YOUR FALL INVENTORY AND ORDER YOUR FALL SUPPLIES FROM OUR EXHIBITORS! 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. A. M. Leonard & Son F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc. 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc. R. Lacy Nursery New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co. 
The Doughten Seed Co. John Bean Mfg. Co. Bagatelle Nursery 

Henry A. Naldrett Merck & Co., Inc. Lester C. Lovett 

The Dow Chemical Co. National Bundle Tyer Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nurse : 
American Agricultural Chem, Co. Metropolitan Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. Gardner's Nurseries 


J. Shore & Co. American Chemical Paint Co. Rototiller, Inc. 











A few exhibit spaces are still available. Write to the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 636 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














DAVID S. LAKE MARRIES. 


David S. Lake, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Lake, and grandson and name- t ( /] 
sake of the founder of Lake’s Shen- as Zh wae 
andoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., 


was married June 12 in an impressive 

ceremony at the Methodist Episcopal PRE-CONVENTION NUMBER 
church there, followed by a reception 
at the home of the bride’s parents. 

She was Miss Clara Jane Gottsch, of the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Gottsch. Because of the prominence A N 

of both families, the event was of MERICAN URSERYMAN 
wide interest and was reported in 


several columns of the Shenandoah JULY 15 — forms close July q 


Evening Sentinal, accompanied by 


l ill ti f the bridal l 
its: COVERS IN FULL COLOR 
The couple left afterward for a _—_- 


three weeks’ honeymoon trip to Colo- 


rado Springs and other points in the , - _— 
oa. a iatens 4 ce ey will be Reservations of advertising space already indicate a record- 


at home in a residence now under breaking issue. Its covers in full colors and special editorial 
construction just east of Shenandoah. features will command extra attention. You can reach 
David S. Lake has been active in everybody at the New York convention and several 


the nursery firm since graduation : : ee 
from Iowa State College, Ames. The thousand other nurserymen with space in this issue. 


bride attended the University of 
lowa, at Iowa City, where she was Advertise what you have to offer in 
prominent in music. While in high i 
school she won a national music con- 
test as a soloist. 

















THE Magazine Nurserymen Everywhere READ! 

















Charlie Chestnut 





Scoops the Census 


Dear Mr. White: 


Now dont get uneasy, Mr. White. 
I know it is about convention time 
and you are probably wondering if 
I am going to make my campaign 
again for the Washington, D. C. job. 
Well you can rest easy. After the 
way some of the committee double- 
crossed me when they practically give 
me to understand I had a chance last 
year, I wouldnt make no offer for 
the job. Some of the members told 
me I had a chance but I found out 
they only meant the same chance as 
a snow ball in—you know where. I 
can take a hint, Mr. White, so I aint 
going to come out in the open. How- 
ever, I am still a dark horse candi- 
date in case the committee gets dead- 
locked. But that aint what I am 
going to take up with you. Its 
something else, which will make you 
sit up and take notice and also some 
of the members which reads this 
magazine will open their eyes when 
they see the startling statistics I 
dug up. 


I have went to work and made a 
scoop on the census. I been working 
at it off and on and now I figure I 
done the members a real favor when 
I decided to let loose some of my in- 
side dope. I have my preliminary 
survey completed on whats what in 
the nursery business. 


Now you are there in Washington, 
D. C., or at least you will be there 
after the traveling expense all runs 
out, so you probably have heard how 
the census takers are snooping around 
asking a lot of questions which dont 
mean nothing. So I have made a 
census of my own which will do the 
members a lot more good. I went to 
the bottom of it. If my figures dont 
jibe up with what they find out when 
they finish the census, remember I 
got ways to find out stuff which the 
census takers dont know nothing 
about. For instance, did you ever 
see a census taker at the convention? 
Thats where I picked up a lot of my 
figures and also what I read between 
the lines, and then Emil helped me 
out a little too. What the members 
needs, I says to myself, is a good 
going over to see where they are at 
and why. They aint nothing like 


looking the sitchuation square in the 
face. 

Take for instance how many out- 
fits are there which are in the nurs- 
ery business in the U. S. Thats a 
good question, aint it Mr. White? 
First you got to begin by making 
some rules on what is a nurseryman 
in the first place. If we say it is 
anybody who raises trees for profit, 
that aint the answer. How many is 
there which is making a profit? You 
know that aint a good way to begin. 
So we will throw that out. If we 
say, how many is raising trees in the 
hopes of making expenses, there we 
are getting some place. 


First we have got the nurseries 
which is depending on the ‘nursery 
for a living. That is one group. Then 
there is another lot which is nursery- 
men on the side. They dont have 
to buy groceries out of what comes 
in from the nursery. They are the 
ones which keep the wholesalers in 
business. If it wasnt for the new 
crop of people starting up in the nurs- 
ery business every year, where would 
the wholesalers be at? They would 
be out of it in no time. There was 
a time when the wholesalers sold to 
the retailers. But not no more. Them 
days is over. Now if you are a re- 
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tailer, you sell wholesale on the side 
after you grow all you want for your 
own use. There aint no use to argue 
about the crop of new nurseries 
springing up all the time. That is 
the life blood of the wholesalers and 
there aint no use to overlook that. 


But to get back to my survay. How 
many is there of one sort and another. 
Lets put down 15,000. John Bush- 
bottom figures there is more than 
that. But John figures it different. 
John sells everybody wholesale. If 
somebody wants a little lining out 
stock or wants more than a dozen of 
something, John says why aint he 
a nurseryman. If you go by the way 
John figures it, there aint no end of 
how many you can count. But that 
aint the way I made my survay. I 
only counted the ones which is put- 
ting out bushes for sale right now. 
Thats how I come to my amazing 
figures of 15,000. Kind of surprised 
you, didnt I, Mr. White, with that 
figure? 

According to some estimates, there 
probably will turn out to be about 
150 million people in.the U. S. If 
you are good at dividing out stuff, 
you will see that this is about 10,000 
people to each nursery. Off hand, 
that sounds like there should be 
plenty of business for everybody. But 
I have went to work and broken 
down the 150 million people. I found 
out that quite a lot of them are 
broken down already. Here's the 
way I worked it out: 











@a. 


@a. 





An INVITATION 


is cordially extended to you to stop and visit 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


FAIRVIEW, PA. 


We have 250 Acres of Stock, 150 Acres additional in farm crops. 
13 ACRES of bedded liners under irrigation. 
A general line of ornamental stock in small useful grades. 


FAIRVIEW, Pa., is located on U. S. Route 20, 10 miles west of Erie, Pa., in the rich 
garden belt along Lake Erie. It is 60 miles east of the Nursery center of Painesville, Ohio. 


a ) 


ae) 
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OUTPOST NURSERIES 


Ridgefield, Conn. 


Our Hemlocks and Taxus capitata will go twice as far, as they are dense heavy specimens. 
We will have several blocks to offer for shipment this fall that are certified as Jap Beetle 
5 ' free and can be shipped anywhere. 


We are 134 hours from New York. Take Merritt 
Parkway to Norwalk, then Route 7 to our office. 


HEMLOCK 


TAXUS CAPITATA 


to feet..... 
to eet....... 
to e 

to 8 feet... 
to 9 feet.... 
to 10 feet.. 


Phone 800 


600 
800 
1000 


..$ 650 
850 
. 1250 
1750 
. 2250 
2750 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 








Babies and children (don't 
Sb a ee 50 million 
People on relief (no chance 
here) 15 million 
People living in apartments 
and hotels, and those living 
with their mother-in-laws 
(total loss) 
People too poor to buy any- 
thing, especially trees 
People who buy wholesale 


through friends ................ . 5 million 


145 million 
5 million 


7 50 million 


Now, Mr. White, dont that prove 
something? 

As anybody can see from my sur- 
vay, this puts an entirely different 
light on the whole situation. It be- 
gins to look like we had too many 
nurseries. We probably could get by 
with about ten or a dozen good nurs- 
eries, according to my survey. 

The next question that I took up 
with the nurserymen on my survay 
is one which will be a big surprise 
to the members because it shows up 
some startling facts. I asked every- 
body as follows: “How did it hap- 
pen that you got into the nursery 
business?” 

Now, Mr. White, you have been 
in Washington, D. C. two or three 


Potential customers 


years, and you aint never put out 
any statistics along this line. In fact, 
I think the Washington office is not 
living up to the Washington, D. C. 
tradition. One of the biggest by- 
products of Washington D. C. is 
figures. There is so many figures 
turned out there every day that the 
figures has got to running hog wild. 
I know I aint on the committee, but 
if I was, you sure would have to 
come thru with more statistics. Any- 
way, here are my statistics on the 
answers to this great question: 


Nurserymen graduated from part 


time retail agents 

Nurserymen who worked in a nurs- 
ery one spring during the rush 
season, and got laid off 

Those that was talked into it by 
wholesale nurserymen ...... 


So you can see, Mr. White, that 
the responsibility for the present bear 
market on nurserymen can be laid 
to several sources. From now on you 
cant say that the wholesale nursery- 
men are totally to blame, they only 
come in for 40% net. 

I know you are going to be dumb 
founded what I found out in another 
one of my questions. It is about “pro- 


duction schedules,” A lot of the 


members didnt have no idea of what 
I was talking about even. Here was 
my question: “How do you figure 
production schedules?” I got a lot 
of different ideas on that, and it 
took a lot of reading between the 
lines to work out my figures, but 
here is how it came out. 


Nurserymen that base their pro- 
duction on their estimated abil- 


Y2% 
Those that believe in Santy Claus, 
and work on their own vee 991% 


100% 
You probably think, Mr. White, 


that I am off on my per cent. Here 
listen, Mr. White. For instance, there 
are some members that take all the 
population that lives within 100 miles 
of their nursery, and then they divide 
by their telephone number. The an- 
swer is how many crabapples to grow 
next year. There are other members 
who put a lot of numbers on slips 
of paper and put them into an old 
derby, and then they draw out num- 
bers. Say the first number is 42,000. 
That will be Spirea van Houte. The 
next number might be 100,000. That 
would be Osage Orange, and so on. 
In this way they get good variety 
of numbers which helps to make the 
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nursery business interesting. But it 
dont keep the production under con- 
trol. Couldnt you bring that up be- 
fore the committee and do something 
about this sitchuation, Mr. White? 

There is one vital question which 
I was surprised I could get the mem- 
bers to talk on. I put it right to 
them, that they should give out in 
full for the benefit of the convention. 
I promised to keep the details on 
this under my hat. But it wont do 
no hurt to give the totals. I asked 
the members right out, “Are you 
making any money in the nursery 
business?” Well, Mr. White, it turns 
out they aint, not by a big per cent. 
Heres how they are getting by: 
paps on filling stations and hot 

og stands 28% 
Selling lots for real estate.................. 28% 
Letting bills run so they can make 

expenses 28% 
Going in the red every day.............. 28% 

Now I see this dont add up just 
right, Mr. White, but I been over 
my figures two or three times, and it 
always comes out the same. Maybe 
you can touch this up a little, if you 
want to use these figures. Everything 
has got to add up to 100%, Mr. 
White, or the members will be skep- 
tical of the whole thing. Always 
watch that on figures—the members 
will catch you up on it everytime. 

There seems to be a big difference 
of ideas on what is wrong with the 
nursery business. The members are 
deadlocked on that. Here is what 
they claim: 

Prices are too high 
Prices are too low 

So that comes out even. There 
aint nothing to talk about there. 

I thought it would be good to get 
the opinion of the members on what 
they think of the outlook, or the 
future, of the nursery business. Some 
of the answers was short and snappy, 
and some was complicated like a 
bank statement, based on carloadings, 
and bank clearings, and sun spots, 
and war orders, and other phoney 
barometers of business. When I 
boiled it all down, it worked out as 
follows: The question was, “How do 
you think the future looks?” 

“I don’t know™ 
“Not so good” 


“Dark and dismal” 
“Rotten” 


In fairness to the members, I want 
to explain that all of the members 
that voted in the last 5% were new 


nurseries, who have just started in 
business this spring. They have not 
been in it long enough to find out 
they are up a blind alley. 

Now Mr. White, these are only a 
few of the questions covered by my 
survey. If you think it might help 
your standing with the committee in 
Washington D. C. if you could fur- 
nish the nurserymen with a complete 
report based on my survay covering 
all of the angles of the nursery busi- 
ness, I can furnish it to you at so 
much per question. You just name 
off what you want me to check on, 
and I will guarantee to give you all 
the answers, all at a reasonable fig- 
ure. Always keep in mind, Mr. 
White, that when the nurserymen 
sent you to Washington D. C. they 
were expecting some figures in return. 
Give the members plenty of good 
statistics with lots of figures, and 
everybody will be satisfied. 


Yours truly, 
Chas. Chestnut. 


LLOYD C. STARK NOMINEE 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT? 


Two nurserymen are serving as 
state governors and one is in the 
United States Senate. Now there is 
a possibility of one succeeding to the 
high office of Vice-president of the 
United States. 

The assumption that war condi- 
tions will make the President a third- 
term possibility makes more impor- 
tant, and at the same time limits, the 
candidates for his running mate on 
the Democratic ticket. 

The newspaper columnists writing 
the “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
in an article last month gave Lloyd C. 
Stark, governor of Missouri, a strong 
place among the White House pref- 
erences. Geography, it was asserted, 
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“is Stark's principal advantage. The 
midwest may be the key to the elec- 
tion and this, plus Stark's background 
as an antimachine crusader, a war 
veteran and a famous fruit grower, 
may weigh the scales in his favor.” 

A recent syndicated article by 
George Durno, International News 
Service staff correspondent, asserted, 
“Stark has every qualification to make 
the ideal Vice-president and to assist 
the President in the next four years 
to a degree that present and future 
conditions, here and abroad, will 
require.” Supporting that assertion, 
the writer said: “His record in the 
eradication of the corrupt Pendergast 
machine in Kansas City is one which 
makes him the equivalent, if not the 
superior, of the outstanding Repub- 
lican ‘glamour boy of the courts,” 
Tom Dewey. The service he did the 
people of Missouri is just as great 
as any ever done the people of New 
York by Dewey.” 

Commenting on the visit of Gov- 
ernor Stark to the White House re- 
cently, Fulton Lewis, Jr., broadcast- 
ing from the studios of WOL, in 
Washington, D. C., referred to the 
possibility of his consideration to re- 
place Charles Edison, Secretary of 
the Navy, who later resigned to run 
for governor of New Jersey. As a 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy and as a major in the army 
during the World war, Governor 
Stark had seemed to many to be well 
fitted for that cabinet post. The com- 
mentator stated that the White 
House conference probably was in 
connection with the governors’ con- 
ference held early in June, of which 
the Missouri chief is the head, but 
another topic that might have been 
discussed, said the radio reporter, 
was the vice-presidential possibility. 
“There is a feeling that Governor 





Lingard) 
Geum Wilton Ruby 


MAIN AVE. 





IF YOU ATTEND THE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK 


and are interested in the New and Better PERENNIALS, 
do not fail to pay us a visit. 


We are introducers and originators of several 
worth-while PERENNIALS, such as: 


Phlox suffruticosa—Princess Ingrid (the new light pink Miss 


Astilbe Fanal 
Dianthus Silvermine, (the new white Beatrix) 
New variety of Hardy Asters and many others. 
Our Nursery is located on ROUTE 7 in NORWALK, near the Merritt Parkway. 
You may be sure of a cordial welcome. 


NORWALK PERENNIAL GARDEN 


Heliopsis Patula 


NORWALK, CONN, 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 








WANTED 


66 Halesia, 6 to 8 ft., 20-in. ball 
93 Prunus Maritima, 2 to 3 ft., bare 
root, for Fall delivery. 

If you have anything to sell, or if 
there are any items that you want to 
buy, or if I can be of service in any 
way (I know New York City and 
vicinity), look me up at the Conven- 
tion. I will be around the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel somewhere most of the 
time. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT, nit. vernon, N.Y. 








Flowering Trees 


Crabs, Dogwoods, Thorns 
In 
Good Assortment 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 
3 to 6 ins...$5.00 9% to 12 ins...$12.00 
6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 





BURR 
Leading Wholesale Source For 
Daphne 
Phlox 
Perennials 
Fruit Trees 
C. R. BURR & CO., INC., Manchester, Conn. 


Trees 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











Stark might help the Democratic 
ticket with the farm vote in the mid- 
dle west. The governor and his 
brothers own the oldest and largest 
fruit tree nursery in America. There 
is a feeling that his naval experience 
might be helpful in the Senate, as 
Vice-president. His friends argue that 
he would carry a strong appeal to 
businessmen because of his experi- 
ence in running the nursery in his 
home state—that nursery employs 
more than a thousand men and does a 
tremendous business every year.” 

In considering 1940 presidential 
possibilities, the New York Herald 
Tribune, devoting one article to Gov- 
ernor Stark, ran the headline: “He's 
a ‘Natural’ for Campaign Against 
Dewey.” 

Twice in recent weeks, Walter 
Winchell on his Sunday night broad- 
casts mentioned Lloyd C. Stark as one 
of the three outstanding possibilities 
for Vice-president. 

Governor Stark resigned as head 
of Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo., when he ran for 
his present office. He was elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen in 1917, but re- 
signed when his command took him 
overseas, and he was again elected 
A. A.N. president in 1920. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued June 18, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 402. Rose. Martin Samtmann, 
Wyndmoor, Pa. A new and distinct vari- 
ety of hybrid tea rose plant, characterized 
particularly by its prolific growth, its 
abundant dark, leathery foliage; the reten- 
tion of the form of its large, shapely 
blooms; the slow and even opening of its 
medium-size, pointed buds, and the dis- 
tinctive color combination of its buds and 
blooms. 

No. 403. Rose plant. Fremont B. 
Abrams, Ossining, N. Y. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant with 
qualities in combination, characterized par- 
ticularly by its dark, large foliate; its 
strong stems, its long urn-shaped bud and 
its blooms having unusually good keeping 
qualities; a large number of large-size 
petals, profuse and lasting fragrance and 
brilliant velvety color from rose color to 
rose-red, which is rather evenly distributed 
over the petal surface and normally does 
not fade nor change for several days. 

No. 404. Gladiolus. Elizabeth A. 
Briggs. Encinitas, Cal., assignor to Charles 

gg, Encinitas. A new variety of 
gladiolus plant, characterized particularly 
by its earliness of bloom, hardiness in 
growth out of doors in the winter, smooth- 
ness and clarity of color, unusually good 
shipping and ineaing qualities and pro- 
pensity to prolific bloom. 
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Quercus robur 
fastigiata 


Strong grafts from 
2'2-in. pots 


Grafted on Quercus 
robur understock, 
grown a full year in 
pots before grafting. 


$4.00 per 10, $35.00 per 100 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View New Jersey 








Bobbink & Atkins 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
and Taxus. 


Hardy Azaleas, Mollis 
and? 
Schlippenbachii. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 




















TAXUS 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


AZALEA CORAL BELLS AND weet at 
4 to 6 ins., 1-yr., tpl., fleld-grown $150.00 

6 to 8 ins., 2-yr., “ field- grown 250-08 per 1900 
BERBERIS ~~ og Be AND VERBYOULCCA. 
6 to 9 ins., 1- “yt., tpl, bed-grown 180.00 per 1000 
9 to 12 ins., 2-yr.. tpl.. bed-grown $e. 00 per 1000 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Write for catalogue. 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


PERMANENT SLAT HOUSE. 

Several years ago we built a slat 
house out of wood, using material of 
the proper size. Much to our disgust, 
it lasted but two years and then col- 
lapsed, lasting just long enough to 
teach us that it was indispensable. 

The next one we built, we decided, 
would be made more durably. After 
looking at those on several other nurs- 
eries, we thought the best were those 
made of iron pipe, but all of them 
contained some wood, either as cross- 
pieces in the roof or as uprights. To 
get away from the use of any wood 
in the structural supports, which 
would have a rather brief life expec- 
tancy, we decided to use nothing but 
pipe (secondhand obtained from a 
local junkman). The innovation is 
that these pipes are all threaded to- 
gether. That is, it is built as follows: 
The uprights are 2-inch pipe set in 
concrete, ten feet apart in each direc- 
tion. On the tops of four outside 
corner uprights we threaded stand- 
ard railing ells; on the outside row 
of uprights between the corners we 
threaded standard railing tees, and 
on all the uprights in the center we 
threaded standard railing crosses. All 
of these were then joined with 9-foot 
10-inch lengths of inch pipe with a 
bushing at each end to form the top 
network of pipes. It may seem like 
a Chinese puzzle to join all these tees, 
ells and crosses together, but it was 
easily done with the aid of a local 
plumber, who showed us that by 
cutting every fourth section of cross 
pipe and inserting a union, it was 
quite simple. The result was a com- 
pletely threaded framework without a 
nail, bolt or screw, and as solid and 
as permanent after a coat of aluminum 
paint as any structure could be. In 
addition, the framework is so light 
in bulk that there is some saving in 
precious space; it is neat and attrac- 
tive, and since it is part of our show 
grounds, that is desirable, too. 

For the actual shading, we stretched 
fairly tightly a medium-gauge gal- 
vanized wire, spaced so that the 
woven cypress lath shade (which is 
purchasable in 4-foot widths of vari- 
ous lengths) could be laid upon it. 
The laths were then unrolled on the 


galvanized wires and fastened down 
to the cross pipes with short pieces 
of twisted wire. The only wood is in 
the laths and all the stress is on the 
pipes. With the laths in the dry air, 
they can stay indefinitely; should they 
become broken, they are easily re- 
placed. The only upkeep on the pipe 
supports is an occasional coat of 
aluminum paint. E. S. H. 


ENGLISH IVY. 


North of the latitude of Washing- 
ton, the English ivy is a florists’ plant, 
as it is barely hardy except in shel- 
tered positions; yet its uses are endless 
and it is rarely ever to be found in 
surplus. It is, however, its use in out- 
door planting the writer wishes to 
comment upon. 

It is futile to plant it against a 
sunny wall and expect it to climb. 
The wall gets too hot in summer and 
dries up the adventitious roots by 
which it clings. It glories in a rough 
wall with northern exposure and, un- 
less properly cared for, is likely to 
become a nuisance by growing into 
crevices and bunching up and form- 
ing nesting places for sparrows and 
accumulating filth. This may look 
picturesque, but it does cause many 
people to object to its use. The rem- 
edy is simple and is in common prac’ 
tice in well kept places in England. 
About May | sickle or prune it back 
to the wall, stripping off every leaf 
and all unwanted growth; within two 
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weeks the wall will be covered with 
all new tender green leaves. 

This severe pruning every spring 
removes the objectional features to 
its use. 

Its successful use as a ground cover 
depends on a similar treatment—a 
severe pruning in spring. 

Ernest Hemming. 





MAKING WISTERIA BLOOM. 


Have you ever had a customer 
complain that the wisteria you 
planted has never bloomed? We 
have; in fact, I know of one 12 to 15 
years old that never has bloomed. 
Whenever we have had that com- 
plaint to answer, our only suggestion 
has been to root-prune and then per- 
haps feed with a phosphate fertilizer. 
Such a growth characteristic in 
plants, in general, is usually a sign 
of youth and a period of making 
woody growth, and it is expected that 
flowering (and fruiting) will come 
with maturity. However, in the wis- 
teria it is sometimes a long wait, and 
inducing early flowering in certain 
orchard crops is often an economic 
necessity. 

In volume II, number 2, of the 
Contributions from Boyce Thompson 
Institute, Forman T. McLean de- 
scribes what he calls, “A Loop Meth- 
od of Dwarfing Plants and Inducing 
Flowering.” The procedure is to 
bend the slender young stem of the 
sapling or plant into a simple over- 
hand knot with the tip again point- 
ing upward. Dwarfing follows, 
though why it does is not known; it 
is to be assumed further research in 
that line will continue. 

The dwarfing occurs above the 


The Storrs & 
Harrison Company 3 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


86 Years in 


Painesville, Ohio 





MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


FOR COMPLETE 





Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shru 

Vines 


Ce | 


Small Fruits 


oses 
Hardy Perennials 
Plants 
Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 
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FOR DELIVERY 
FALL 1940 — SPRING 1941 
A LARGE, COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


of 
CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit Trees, Fruit Tree , Small 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees, s and 
Ev Western-grown Roses, 
ag le Many New Popu- 
lar Specialties. 

WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Price List Sent on Request. 
“LAKE’S” Shenandoah Nurseries 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
“70th ANNIVERSARY” 











The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 











BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 
Write for carload prices 
SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Refer to our descriptive price list 





See our page on back cover 
of March 15 is<ue 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 

















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. _P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Representi 
“Adame Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 


Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





THIS SPACE 
COSTS 
$4.00 


for one insertion. 


For advertising rate 
schedule, write 


AMERICAN RRR 


508 S. Dearborn St. 











loop, bend or twist, and the plant 
usually throws suckers from below 
the loop, which must be pruned 
away. E. S. H. 





NEW CORNELL HEAD. 


Dr. L. H. MacDaniels has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
floriculture and ornamental horticul- 
ture at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., to fill the post left vacant since 
the retirement of Dr. E. A. White. 
Dr. MacDaniels resigned June 30 
from the position of professor of 
pomology and pomologist in the ex- 
periment station to take his new post. 
He graduated from Oberlin College 
in 1912 and received his doctor's de- 
gree at Cornell in 1917. He has 
taught at Cornell since 1912 in the 
departments of botany and pomol- 
ogy. 

Kenneth Post has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate 
professor of floriculture and associate 
floriculturist in the experiment sta- 
tion. Melvin B. Hoffman has been 
promoted from extension assistant 
professor to extension associate pro- 
fessor of pomology. 





SMITH SUCCEEDS REHDER. 


The post left vacant by the retire- 
ment of Dr. Alfred Rehder, July 1, 
that of curator of the herbarium at 
the Arnold Arboretum, will be taken 
by Dr. A. C. Smith, who will leave 
his present post as associate curator 
at the New York Botanical Garden 
September 30. 

Graduating from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1926, Dr. Smith received 
the degree of Ph.D. there in 1933, 
doing his research at the New York 
Botanical Garden, where he had been 
made assistant curator July 1, 1928. 
He has made a number of plant ex- 
ploration trips in tropical regions and 
is the author of about sixty botanical 
papers. 





THE developers of Nursery Bay 
island, the new half-million project 
in Biscayne bay, Miami, Fla., have 
purchased the Tropical Nurseries, 
Dania, the stock of which will be 
used to landscape the new develop- 
ment. This stock includes more than 
2,000 fully matured royal palms, 
hundreds of date and coconut palms 
and a wide variety of flowering 


shrubs. 


23 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of BARBERRY THUNBERGII, Red 
and Green, 2 and 3-year-old trans- 
planted, principally 12 to 15, 15 to 
18, 18 to 24 inches and 2 to 3 feet 
grades. PRIVET. 
PEACH and APPLE trees in leading 
varieties. SOUR CHERRY trees. 
ASHINGTON RUSTPROOF 
ASPARAGUS 2-yr. General assort- 
ment and large supply of EVER- 
GREENS, EVERGREEN SHRUB- 
BERY and DECIDUOUS TREES in- 
cluding European Mountain Ash and 
SHRUBBERY. PERENNIALS and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. 
Trade List mailed on request. 
Send us your want list. 


Make your plans to visit our nurseries 
== you attend the Nurserymen’s Con- 
vention. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Since 1893 Westminster, Md. 








Pre-convention Bargains 


Several carloads extra-nice Barberry 1, 
2 and 3-yr. seedlings, well branched, 
3to6, 6to9, 9to1l2, 12 to 18 ins., 
splendid roots. 2 and 3-yr. trans- 
planted, heavily branched, 9 to 12, 
12 to 18, 18 to 24 ins. and 2to3 ft., 
extra-good roots. One million 1 and 
2-yr. forestry seedlings. 10,000 or 
more Rainbow Ir's, 30 varieties mxt., 
transplants, $1.00 per 100; $8.00 per 
1000. CASH. F.O.B. Berlin, Md. 


Send your inquiries and want lists now. 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC., »ictU., 








FOR FALL PLANTING 


Hardy Bulbs, Ferns, 
Lady’s-slippers and plants. 


Also Trees, Shrubs 


and Evergreens. 


Send for our list. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








ENGLISH 


BOXWOOD 


Plants 6 in. to 20 in. Largest grower 
of English boxwood in the South. Write 
for wholesale price list. 


F. L. JOHNSON, Mount Airy, N. C. 








Old English 


BOXWOOD 


Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs, R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 











SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 











Diseases of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies — By Leo R. Tehon 


NEW PEACH VIRUS DISEASE. 


To the list of virus diseases of 
peach given in the May 1, 1940, issue 
of the American Nurseryman there 
is now to be added another, to which 
the name of leaf-casting yellows has 
been applied. In spite of the sug- 
gestion contained in its name, this 
new disease is not similar to and 
should not be confused with the well 
known peach yellows disease of the 
east. 

Leaf-casting yellows, says a report 
from the division of plant pathology 
of the University of California, was 
first observed in Green valley, 
Solano county, Cal., in 1932. Since 
then it has been seen in several or- 
chards in that valley and the neigh- 
boring Suisun valley and also in five 
other counties. It has been observed 
on the Early Crawford, Elberta, Fay 
Elberta, Muir and Orange Cling 
varieties. Its ability to spread is in- 
dicated from the fact that in 1936, 
in a block of 117 trees, thirty-seven 
were affected, while in 1939 forty- 
nine trees were affected. 

Affected trees show no early-sea- 
son symptom other than a slight delay 
in blossoming. Trees may appear ap- 
proximately normal until well along 
in June, except that distal parts of 
affected branches make little or no 
growth. Such branches eventually 
die back, as if from sunburn, and 
are invaded by shot-hole borers. A 
diseased tree may bear both severely 
affected and normal branches, even 
after it has been infected for several 
years. 

From late June on, more specific 
symptoms appear. As described by 
H. Earl Thomas, T. E. Rawlins and 
K. G. Parker, “irregular portions of 
the leaf blade turn pale green to yel- 
low and become brittle, soon sepa- 
rating from the rest of the leaf. Such 
areas often are surrounded by a pur- 
plish border. Affected leaves gradu- 
ally take on a greenish-yellow cast 
throughout, become somewhat rolled 
upward and, beginning with the old- 
est leaves, are dropped until the en- 
tire shoot is bare. Defoliation may 
be complete on individual branches 
by the end of July. . . . More or 
less coincident with the dropping of 


leaves, the fruit on affected branches 
shrivels and drops; on a single tree 
as harvest approaches there may be 
on the ground or on the tree all 
sizes of fruits from small shriveled 
mummies to those normal in appear- 
ance.” 

Experimental work done with this 
disease by the men named above has 
shown that it can be transmitted arti- 
ficially, if either scions or root pieces 
taken from diseased trees are grafted 
to healthy trees. Root pieces, how- 
ever, transmit it less frequently than 
scions. 

The virus which causes the disease 
seems to be completely systemic, that 
is to say, it does not succeed in in- 
vading the entire tree even after be- 
ing present in the tree for several 
years. Branches infected in one year 
may show no signs of infection the 
succeeding year, and scions taken 
from infected branches sometimes 
fail both to transmit the disease and 
to show evidence of infection as they 
develop. Only one case has been 
observed, however, of an entire tree 
appearing to recover. 


Because in several instances peach 
trees affected by leaf-casting yellows 
stood adjacent to cherry orchards in 
which cherry buckskin (see the May 
1, 1940, issue of the American Nurs- 
eryman) was severe, experiments 
were performed to determine whether 
there was any relation between the 
peach and cherry tree diseases. The 
evidence obtained from these exper- 
iments, though not yet conclusive, 
indicates that the two diseases are 
due to the same virus. 

It is also believed by the California 
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workers, on the basis of experiments 
in cross-inoculation performed with 
the western chokecherry, Prunus de- 
missa, as well as because of certain 
similarities in symptoms, that both 
the buckskin disease of cherries and 
the leaf-casting yellows of peach are 
either identical with or closely re- 
lated to the X-disease of eastern 
states. 

Up to the present time, no control 
measure has been worked out and 
none has been suggested for the new 
peach disease. L. R. T. 





TEXAS ROOT ROT. 


In 1936 and subsequent years ex- 
perimental tree plantings have been 
made in Texas and Oklahoma, in re- 
gions where the soil is known to be 
infested with the Texas root rot fun- 
gus, Phymatotrichum omnivorum. The 
purpose of the federal division of 
forest pathology in establishing these 
plantings has been to determine the 
relative resistance of various tree 
species to Texas root rot under the 
dry-land conditions of the great plains 
region. In these plantings a total of 
about twenty-seven miles of wind- 
break were set out. In 1939 they 
were inspected, seven miles of them 
critically, to determine the damage 
that had been done by root rot. 


The report of Ernest Wright, re- 
cently issued in mimeograph by the 
federal division of forest pathology, 
indicates that thus far only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the trees 
set out have died from root rot at- 
tack. By species, the losses have been 
as follows: Apricot, 0.1 per cent; 
green ash, 1.5; Chinese elm, 8.3; cot- 
tonwood, 3.3; honey locust, 5; mul- 
berry, 2.1; desert willow, 0.2; Osage 
orange, 1.5; hackberry, 0.1; American 
elm, 3; tamarix, 0.8; sycamore, 4, 
and catalpa, 0.6 per cent. 





“Ah’m back agin.” Been too d 


ized or not. 





—ETHICS IN THE NURSERY BUSINESS— 


busy. 

Quoting from an advertisement of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., one of the 
largest department stores in New York City: 

March 24, 1940—“Vitaminized Super-Rosebushes, each 54c” 

March 31, 1940—“Vitaminized Super-Rosebushes, each 46c” 

March 31, 1940—(also quoted) “We’re patting each other on the back 
in the Garden Center these days. Because it was a Macy horticultural 
expert who determined what Vitamin B could do for roses. .. . Every one 
will bloom gloriously in June and bloom right on until October.” 

This man’s name should be made public so the trade could see that he 
be duly honored. Unless some of you nurserymen spend more time in the 
laboratory and less in the field, some store expert will beat you to it and 
will be offering fruit trees that will produce canned peaches, pears, etc. 

Quoting a later advertisement by the same firm—‘Rush in for these 
values—5 Rosebushes, 92c”—No statement as to whether super-vitamin- 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Juniper Virginiana Seedlings. 

Juniper Virginiana Transplants. 

Platte River Juniper Tr. (True 
Type). 

Biota Orientalis Seedlings. 

Junipers and Biotas, field-grown. 

Junipers and Biotas, 2%-in. pots. 


100,000 Juniper Grafts on Juniper 
Virginiana understocks. 


Complete Assortment of 
Nursery Stock for the Southwest 


SNEED NURSERY 
COMPANY 


P.O. Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 


Write for price list 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











The fact that only small losses have 
occurred thus far ought not, how- 
ever, lead to the conclusion that most 
tree species can be planted in infected 
regions. Losses from Texas root rot 
are cumulative from year to year, and 
in a few years they may reach dis- 
couraging proportions, especially in 
the case of the very susceptible species 
of trees. 


From the evidence now at hand it 
is clear that Chinese elm, honey locust, 
cottonwood and mulberry should be 
eliminated from the planting list when 
planting is to be done on soil infested 
with Texas root rot. Also, in such 
soils, Osage orange, sycamore and 
American elm appear to have doubt- 
ful value. 


Among trees which appear to show 
considerable promise as windbreak 
constituents on root rot infested soil 
are ailanthus, which has survived 
practically 100 per cent under condi- 
tions of severe root rot infestation; 
Kentucky coffee tree, green ash, black 
walnut, Arizona walnut, soapberry 
and apricot. Soapberry and apricot, 
though not immune, appear resistant. 
Soapberry in particular has been seen 
growing adjacent to mulberry bushes 
dead from root rot without contract- 
ing infection. 

The data obtained thus far from 
observation of tree species in the ex- 
perimental windbreaks make it seem, 
Mr. Wright says, “quite clear that 
there will be no species which can be 
used in windbreak plantings on root 
rot infested soil that will be entirely 
immune from or nonsusceptible to 
Phymatotrichum omnivorum.” 


L.R. T. 





DOGWOOD CROWN CANKER. 


The crown canker disease of the 
flowering dogwood, one of several 
diseases of ornamental trees quite re- 
cently recognized and investigated, 
now occurs in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to C. J. Gilgut, plant pathologist 
at Massachusetts State College. In 
1939 five trees bearing the infection 
were found at Amherst. 


The crown canker, which results 
from the attack of a fungus known 
as Phytophthora cactorum, was first 
observed on the western end of Long 
Island, where it was doing serious 
damage. The Massachusetts report is 
the first record of its occurrence out- 


side Long Island. > me Yo 





CARLOAD LOTS 


Moline and Vase, 
7 to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3) ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 

POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 

BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 

SPIRZEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 

APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, I-year. 

PEACH. 

All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








1887 1940 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1940 


our usual line of 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY C0., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental! Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Specializing in 
VERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPL ANTS AND APPLE 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 








0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


Box 545 
MeMinnville, Tenn. 
One of Tennessee's Largest Growers of 


JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA, Red Cedar. 


Visit us and select your Grafting Stock 








Goldflame Honeysuckle 
Hardy ere A Evergreen 
Everblooming Delightfully Fragrant 

Ask About Dealer's Contract 


The Willis Nursery Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kan. 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 




















Laws and Taxes 


TAX SUGGESTIONS BY 
PENNSYLVANIA ASSN. 


Accompanying notice that the sum- 
mer meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association will be 
held at State College, August 7 and 
8, Secretary Albert F. Meehan, with 
the assertion that “the present rul- 
ings of the state and federal depart- 
ments are not practically adapted to 
our operations as we see them,” is- 
sues the following suggestions on re- 
turns of members: 

“1. Uniform action by members is 
desirable. 

“2. Make state and federal returns 
alike. 

“3. Keep a record of the major 
work of each employee each week. 

“4. Pay on the whole week or not 
any of it. 

“5. Pay on salesmen, employees on 
contracting, or on landscape work 
not using nursery stock, and similar 
industrial operations—provided in 
any man’s case over fifty per cent of 
the week is so spent. 

“6. Office help and employees 
planting stock for customers ought 
to be exempt, but are not admitted 
exempt by the departments. Pay on 
these under protest, and attach to 
your own copy of returns a list of 
these by name and amount for each; 
to facilitate your claims for refund. 
(Those who prefer not to pay the 
tax on these employees are urged to 
keep the record most carefully for 
later adjustment.) 

“7. Do not pay on employees in 
nursery, maintenance, delivering, 
shipping, executives concerned with 
production, etc. 

“8. Mark any returns which in- 
clude employees listed under item 6 
above: ‘Paid under protest, exemp- 
tion claimed under agriculture.” 

“The law does not permit volun- 
tary payment of taxes by exempt 
classes. Therefore, the exemption 
line must be drawn clearly and fairly, 
and should stay put unless the 
changes are made in the law. To sum 
up our stand: 1. A nurseryman is 
one who grows plants, and is an agri- 
culturist. 2. Shipping, hauling and 
planting his products are inseparable 
parts of his operations, also office 
work therewith connected. 3. Work 
off the nursery property and not 
concerned with planting nursery 


stock is not claimed to be agricul- 
tural. 4. We have no quarrel with 
social security, but propose to take 
our place with other farm groups on 
farm questions of social legislation. 
We do not propose to be jockeyed 
into an industrial classification, which 
would be unnatural and not benefi- 
cial to our employees or to us.” 





STATE COURT SUSTAINS 
WAGE-HOUR EXEMPTION. 


The Tennessee Supreme court, in 
the case brought by employees of a 
florists’ and nursery concern for al- 
leged deficiencies in wages paid them 
under the fair labor standards act, 
sustained the dismissal of the bill 
rendered previously by a chancellor 
on the grounds that these employees 
were engaged in handling agricultural 
or horticultural commodities for mar- 
ket and, being so employed, are ex- 
cluded from the act by its exempting 
provisions. 

The complainants in their bill 
stated in part: “In each of the opera- 
tions of the defendant company, 
complainants and the other employ- 
ees of defendant, in its wholesale 
nursery business, were directly con- 
nected either in the receipt of the 
goods from interstate commerce or 
in their care while in defendant's 
possession, or in the preparation of 
them for reshipment in interstate 
commerce by the defendant.” 

The court’s concluding comments 


follow: 

As directly applicable to the character 
of work thus indicated, appellee invokes 
the concluding language of the definition 
of “agriculture,” in section 203 (f), which 
expressly included “horticultural commod- 
ities” and “any practices (including any 
forestry or lumbering operations) per- 
formed by a farmer or on a farm as an 
incident to or in conjunction with such 
farming operations including preparation 
for market, delivery to storage or to mar- 
ket or to carriers for transportation to 
market.” 

It has been seen that the bill alleges 
that the defendant company was engaged 
in the operation (1) of “a large nursery 
and greenhouse in Davidson county,” and 
(2) “buys and contracts for and has 
shipped to it many and varied items usual 
to the nursery business, consisting of 
shrubs, plants, trees, seeds, etc.,” and that 
the complainants were employed in each 
of these two operations. 

Now, conceding that the allegations of 
the bill confine the work of the com- 
plainants to receiving, caring for and pre- 
paring these nursery products for ship- 
ment, we are unable to escape the con- 
clusion that the work of complainants is 
brought within the exemption provisions 
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of section 203 (f) by concluding language 
of section 203 (f), “preparation for mar- 
ket, delivery to storage or to market or to 
carriers for transportation to market.” 

This construction of the act is con- 
sistent with the manifest reason under- 
lying the exemption cf employees in agri- 
culture from the rigid requirements of the 
wage and hour law, which rests on a recog: 
nition of the seasonal nature of the occu- 
pation. Horticulture, the branch of agri- 
culture in which the nursery business 
operates, is subject to much the same un- 
certain varying weather, climatic and sea- 
sonal freee as obtain generally in 
agriculture. 





CALIFORNIA MEETINGS. 


Northern Groups. 


At a meeting of the Central Califor- 
nia Nurserymen’s Association which 
was held at the Hotel Oakland, Oak 
land, Cal., June 13, plans for a fall 
advertising campaign were discussed 
Kan Domoto showed motion pictures 
of his trip through the southern states 
last winter. The association will hold 
its annual picnic Saturday, July 13, 
at Durant park, Oakland. 

The Superior California Nursery 
men’s Association held a meeting 
June 14 at Bedell’s restaurant, Sacra- 
mento. Colored movies were shown 
by Walter Dimm, Portland, Ore., of 
European gardens. Frank Tuttle, Jr., 
president of the California Nursery 





We offer a Complete Line of 


FRUIT and NUT TREES 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
ROSES and SMALL FRUITS 
Guaranteed Quality 
Carlton trees are expertly grown on new, 
clean land, liberally graded, carefully 
handled, packed and shipped to arrive 
in perfect growing condition. We guar- 

antee 100% Satisfaction. 


Write for Price List. 
Send Want List for special 
quotations before you buy. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Carlton (Since 1890) Oregon 
(Wholesalers for a Half-century) 








MAHALEB SEED 


Fresh, local-grown, high 
germination. Supply limited. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 











6D \ Write for New Price List 
frsle op) Field Roses 
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For list of 
BOOKS ON TRADE SUBJECTS 


Write to 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of one of the most complete 
lines in Pacific Northwest 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
Specializing in 
Fruit Tree Seedlings, Oregon and 
Washington Grown Flowering and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Birches, Chinese Elms, Flowering 
Crabs, Hawthorns, Lindens, Norway 
and Schwedler PF sae Mountain 
sh. 


Combination carlots to Eastern dis- 
tributing points afford minimum car 
rates. 

Catalogue on request or Send your 
Want List. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 








ia 


NEMATODE-RESISTANT 
PEACH PITS 


(Shalil Variety) 
Order your supply from 


CHRIS D. BERGTHOLDT “<.ite* 








men’s Association, spoke on the com- 
ing convention. 


At Los Angeles. 


Southern California Horticultural 
Institute, Los Angeles, Cal., an- 
nounces election by ballot of the fol- 
lowing board of directors for 1940- 
1941, officers to be chosen from their 
number: J. A. Armstrong, Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario; Edward B. Arne- 
sen, Valley Garden Supply Co., North 
Hollywood; Kenneth Bishop, Bishop & 
Mathews, Los Angeles; John C. Bod- 


ger, Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte; ~ 


Neil Campbell, Campbell Seed Store, 
Inc., Pasadena; W. B. Early, Aggeler 
& Musser Seed Co., Los Angeles; 
Hugh Evans, Evans & Reeves Nurs- 
ery, West Los Angeles; W. D. Fraser, 
Los Angeles; Einar Matson, Moore's 
Nursery, Inglewood; Murray C. Mc- 
Neil, Swift & Co., Los Angeles; L. B. 
Merrick, Whittier; Manfred Mey- 
berg, Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los 
Angeles; Lovell Swisher, Hillside Gar- 
dens, Hollywood; Richard Westcott, 
Paul J. Howard's, Hollywood, and 
Roy F. Wilcox, Montebello. 

Chosen for the nurserymen’s com- 
mittee, which division also includes the 
seedsmen and allied industries, were: 
W. S. Clark, Germain Seed & Plant 
Co.; Jack Evans, Evans & Reeves 
Nursery; Bob Gibbs, Wéinsel-Gibbs 
Nursery, Los Angeles; S. F. Henson, 
Henson's Nursery, Buena Park; Har 
rold Merriman, Coolidge Rare Plant 
Gardens, Pasadena; L. B. Merrick, 
L. B. Merrick Nurseries; Peter Mor- 
digan, Mordigan Evergreen Nurs- 
eries, San Fernando; A. Pastor, Ingle- 
wood; Harry Rosedale, Monrovia 
Nursery Co., Monrovia; H. E. Ros- 
siter, Crown City Nurseries, Pasa- 
dena; H. J. Scherer, Long Beach; 
William E. Silva, Silva’s Rare Plant 
Gardens, Tarzana, and Franklin Wil- 
cox, Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Monte- 
bello. 

Members of the nurserymen’s divi- 
sion of the Southern California Hor- 
ticultural Institute continued their 
discussion of promoting summer busi- 
ness, which began at their May meet- 
ing, when they met June 27 at the 
Hotel Cabrillo for a dinner and busi- 
ness session. 


THE contract for furnishing vines 
and shrubs for the landscaping work 
at Crooked Creek dam, Kittanning, 
Pa., was recently awarded the Forest 
Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
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PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


NoRSERY CO. 
306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 
A General Line of NURSERY STOCK 
We also handle NURSERY 
SUPPLIES including 
TWIST-EMS (The New 
Handy Plant Tie) 
RUBBER BUDDING 
STRIPS (Goodrich) 
WOODEN TREE and POT 
LABELS 


Oregon-Grown Quality Guaranteed 














A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


A year ago we invited you to attend 
the Portland Convention of the 
A. A. N. Now we urge you to attend 
the New York City Convention and 
keep in contact with your Association. 


We will be there to offer our usual 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Roses 








Oregon-brown 


SELECT 
NURSERY STOCK 


Catalogue on request | 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 


DENISON & BLAIR 
Troutdale 
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Southern State Meetings 


OKLAHOMANS MEET. 


The summer meeting of the Okla- 
homa State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Durant June 20 and 21, 
with J. T. Foote and the Durant 
Nursery Co. as hosts, brought out 
an attendance of eighty. 

At the noon luncheon June 20 in 
the main dining room of the Bryan 
hotel, the guests were welcomed by 
Glenn McDonald, manager of the 
local chamber of commerce. 

C. E. Garee called the meeting to 
order at 2 p. m. in the absence of the 
president of the association, C. E. 
Stephens. J. T. Foote delivered the 
address of welcome, and Jim Parker, 
Tecumseh, responded, expressing the 
pleasure of the members to meet 
again at Durant after an absence of 
nine years. 

J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, 
spoke of the benefits and activities 
of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and president of 
the local chapter. 

Out-of-state visitors were then 
introduced: A. E. Willis, Ottawa, 
Kan.; O. S. Gray, Arlington, Tex.; 
C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Tex.; 
W. C. Griffing, Beaumont, Tex.; Joe 
Howard, Shenandoah, Ia.; Oscar 
Branch, Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Charles W. Williams, Kansas City, 
Mo., and also J. Rees Dews, Chick- 
asha, deputy nursery inspector, and 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Harris, also of 
the inspection service. 


The ladies were entertained by 
Mrs. J.. T. Foote and Mrs. John 
Leonard, at their homes. 


Mr. Sneed acted as toastmaster at 
the banquet in the evening, replac- 
ing Mr. Foote, who was exhausted 
from the day's activities. Mrs. Glenn 
McDonald entertained with several 
readings, and Mr. Sneed called for 
short stories from members of the 
association. C. E. Garee proved the 
leading “yarner.” Dancing followed 
the banquet. A vote of thanks was 
given the Leonard Floral Co., for the 
floral decorations on the banquet 
tables. 

An early morning tour of the fields 
of the Texas Nursery Co., Colbert, 
was cut short because of muddy 
roads. A caravan of cars then made 
the trip to Denison dam, arriving 


back at noon at the Durant Nursery 
Co. for the concluding event, a bar- 
becue luncheon. More than 200 
plates were served at the luncheon, 
to which Mr. Foote had invited his 
friends and townspeople to meet the 
nurserymen. 





ALABAMA’S FIRST ANNUAL. 


The first annual meeting of the 
Alabama State Nurserymen’s and Flo- 
rists’ Association was held at Auburn, 
Ala., June 13 and 14, on the campus 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The first session was presided over 
by President T. C. King. Mr. King 
gave an interesting talk on the prog- 
ress of the association during its first 
year of existence. 

B. P. Livingston, of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture and industries, 
gave an enlightening address on legis- 
lation affecting the florists’ and nurs- 














J. Frank Sneed. 


ery trade and stressed the value of the 
new law requiring all nurserymen 
to pass a state examination before they 
can do business in the state of Ala- 
bama. He said that this legislation will 
hamper, if not curtail, the operation 
of the fly-by-nights, who travel from 
town to town to solicit the sale of 
nursery stock to be shipped from dis- 
tant points. He also mentioned that 
this law is to include the extermi- 
nators, who travel through the coun- 
try spraying nursery stock. 

Dr. J. M. Robinson, head of the de- 
partment of entomology at Auburn, 
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gave an address on insects common to 
this locality and their control. 

At one session slides of camellias and 
azaleas were shown and a good talk 
on insects and common plant diseases 
was given by Prof. E. W. McElwee, 
of the department of horticulture at 
Auburn. 

After a barbecue dinner, colored 
films of the culture of azaleas and 
camellias in Alabama nurseries were 
shown by Mr. Baker, of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

A separate meeting of nurserymen 
was held June 13. Frank Ponder, 
Lanett, Ala., presided. H. B. Chase, 
of the Chase Nursery, Chase, gave an 
address on the operation of a modern 
nursery from the standpoint of opera 
tion and upkeep. An open discussion 
was held by Gregory Smith, of the 
Flower Wood Nurseries, Mobile, on 
the propagation of nursery stock in 
general. 

Steven Dodd, of Tom Dodd Nurs- 
eries, Semmes, was the leader in an 
informal discussion on the new va 
rieties of azaleas and their culture. 
O. W. Fraser, of the Fraser Nurseries, 
Birmingham, gave an address on the 
new varieties of ornamental plants 
for southern states, stressing the need 
of nurserymen to know the new 
varieties. 

At the morning session, June 14, 
Homer S. Fisher, extension landscape 
specialist, gave an address on the 
fundamentals of landscape design, 
illustrated with slides. 

Sam F. Brewster, who is landscape 
architect for the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, gave a lecture on the inter 
esting side lights of landscaping a large 
campus. He brought out in his address 
that while the college already had 
plans for landscape work for several 
years, they had to be revised because 
of the rapid growth of the college. 


The resolutions committee's report 
was read by Steven Dodd. One of the 
resolutions asked the state department 
of agriculture and industries to place 
at the disposal of the organization a 
man who would be capable of doing 
extension work throughout the state, 
calling on both florists and nursery- 
men; the following committee was ap 
pointed to work with the state depart 
ment: Stuart Washburn, W. W 
Paterson and John Fraser. 

Stuart Washburn then read the 
names submitted by the nominating 
committee for the incoming officers. 
They were as follows: President, 
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We will see you at the 
New York Convention 

*Eyv n liners 

* shrubs and shade trees 


*Phlox liners and field-grown 
*General assortment of stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, lowa 


Represented by 
C. C. Smith and H. J. Deems 











Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 
Tl. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 








When you double your money on Wayman's Irises 
it’s only the beginning! A foundation stock of 
my world-famous modern Irises will build you a 
business for life. Your own selection, or I will 
be glad to help you. Send for my wholesale list 
with drastically reduced prices, also descriptive 
catalogue of the world’s finest varieties. Illustrat- 
ing 86 varieties in full color. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List. 
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Kriek Lansing, Mich. 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
29th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 
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Amelia Hardy Cushion Mums 


Hundreds of Swell Hardy and 
Korean Varieties. 
Send for New Catalogue. It’s Free. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, VA. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evaporating Co. 
Yakima, Washington 














NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











W. W. Paterson; vice-president, 
Henry Homer Chase; secretary-treas- 
urer, Tom Dodd, Jr.; they were unani- 
mously elected. 





TOUR SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


A score of members of the Ken- 
tucky Nurserymen’s Association 
made the motor tour of the Smoky 
mountains according to the program 
announced in these columns last 
month. Description of the interest- 
ing trip is given by Howard G. Til- 
son, secretary of the association, as 
follows: 

“Monday, June 10, we gathered at 
Sanders Court, Corbin, Ky., and went 
first to Cumberland Falls, located on 
the headwaters of the Cumberland 
river and classed as one of Kentucky's 
state parks least changed from its 
natural landscaping, visiting the 
power plant there. 

“We arrived in Knoxville in the 
early evening, and Tuesday morning 
we were met by Lee McClain, of the 
Washington Heights Nursery, who 
had arranged with the Tennessee 
highway patrol for two motorcycle 
escorts to accompany us for the day. 
Our first stop was at Sanford’s 
Arboretum and we were met by Mr. 
Sanford and by the Howells, of 
Howell Nurseries, Knoxville. For 
two hours, Mr. Sanford showed us 
his collection of ornamental and na- 
tive plants arranged in as near an 
ideal setting overlooking the river as 
one could wish. Later we were in- 
vited to see his landscaped gardens 
and palatial home. Never could one 
wish to see a more perfectly balanced 
landscape nor enjoy more perfect 
hospitality. Any nurseryman inter- 
ested in visiting the arboretum may 
get in communication with A. F. San- 
ford, P. O. Box 197, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The arboretum is a hobby of Mr. 
Sanford’s and is noncommercial. 

“Our next stop was the Howell 
Nurseries. We were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find such a large collection 
of azaleas and to see nurserymen 
practicing soil conservation so ef- 
ficiently. Refreshments were served 
in the packing shed. Luncheon was 
awaiting us at an attractive roadside 
inn and again with the compliments 
of Lee McClain and the Howells. 
After luncheon we visited the Wash- 
ington Heights Nursery, where 
cherry growing is a specialty. The 
striking feature was the uniformity 
of size and height. The tops were 





HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 
Manchurian Apricots 
Red Lake Currant 
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Faribault, Minn. 











Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 
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* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
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PEACH PITS 
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With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
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FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 
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as level as a floor and the stand was 
almost perfect. Mr. McClain re- 
ported he usually has 150,000 cher- 
ries ready each fall that would grade 
11/16 and after our visit we can see 
how. Also, it was a treat for several 
ornamental growers in the party to 
see June budding of peaches in full 
swing. 

“Wednesday we drove from Knox- 
ville via Newfound Gap, Clingmans 
Dome and Wayah Bald to Asheville. 
The Smokies lived up to their name 
of being smoky, and the laurel was 
in full bloom on many hillsides. 
Rhododendrons were showing blos- 
soms in a few protected southern 
exposures. 

“Thursday we visited the Biltmore 
industries and Grove Park Inn, had 
a look at Skyline drive and reluc- 
tantly turned our faces toward home 
that afternoon by way of Cumber- 
land Gap. Thursday night we spent 
at Corbin, Ky., and Friday morning 
bade each other ‘so long’ until the 
winter meeting. 

“With our minds filled with beau- 
tiful scenery, our hearts full of good- 
fellowship, and our inner man filled 
with fried chicken and country ham, 
we shall remember for a long while 
the Kentucky nurserymen’s trip to 
the Smokies. The only sad part 
was the backward spring had pre- 
vented so many from having their 
work in shape to be away from their 
business. We who could go realized 
their loss. 

“Those who made the trip were: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Fike, Mrs. F. K. 
Yost and Miss Margaret Yost, Hop- 
kinsville; Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Kid- 
well, Sparta; Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Humphreys, Mount Sterling; How- 
ard G. Tilson, Lexington; Robert F. 
Martin, Carrollton; Louis J. Kor- 
phage, Shively; Nick Verburg and 
William S. Verburg, Anchorage; 
Theodore J. Zollinger, St. Matthews; 
Mr. and Mrs. John O. Ostrander, 
George J. Small, Louis Kirch and 
Otto A. Rothert, Louisville.” 





THE Henderson & Herndon Tree 
Co., Beverly, Mass., has opened a 
nursery at 249 Essex street. 


TOM DODD, JR., Semmes, Ala., 
will be married July 18 at the Foster 
Street Methodist church, in Dothan, 
to Miss Martha Elizabeth Pittman, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Alexander Pittman, of Dothan, who 
announced the engagement last 
month. 
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Landscape Groups Meet 


KANSAS ARCHITECTS MEET. 


The Association of Kansas Land- 
scape Architects met at Ottawa, June 
16, with thirty-one members and 
guests in attendance. After luncheon 
at the Ottawa Country Club, Mrs. 
Renna Hunter, of the Kansas indus- 
trial commission, whose job is to 
coérdinate all the beautification proj- 
ects in the state, spoke, pointing out 
the fact that Kansans are inclined 
to underestimate their state's natural 
beauties and urging that they become 
aware of what they have and adver- 
tise it. 

Prof. L. R. Quinlan gave a talk on 
his trip to Natchez, Miss., at garden 
pilgrimage time, illustrating it with 
colored slides of his own taking. 

While the men were in business 
session, presided over by President 
Harold Crawford, the ladies were 
entertained by Mrs. Crawford at 
their home. 

The next meeting will be in the 
winter, the time and place to be de- 
termined by the executive committee. 

Those present were: D. W. Durell, 
A. C. Elson, John Tonkin, Lawrence; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Kelley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer Jameson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin T. Rose, Mrs. Renna Hunt- 
er, Topeka; William F. Pickett, 
Chester Billings, Edgar Johnson, Miss 
Margaret Knerr, L. R. Quinlan, Lloyd 


Copenhafer, Manhattan; Mr. and 
Mrs. Miles George, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Whiteley, Miss Mary Jane 
McComb, Wichita; Mr. and Mrs. 
Linus Burton, Eureka; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. John B 
Johnston, Hutchinson; Mr. and Mrs 
A. E. Willis, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Crawford, John J. Pinney, Ottawa 





ST. LOUIS GROUP MEETS. 


The Landscape and Nurserymen’s 
Association of Greater St. Louis met 
June 10, at 8 p. m., at the home of 
Eugene Waldbart, of the Waldbart 
& Sons Nursery, on Natural Bridge 
road, St. Louis, Mo. 


The meeting was well attended 
Many of the members brought their 
wives, who were entertained by Mrs 
Waldbart while the regular meeting 
was in session. Mr. Denning and 
Mr. Goff, Missouri state deputy plant 
inspectors, were present. 


Mr. Goff reported that the Japa 
nese beetle control work in the St 
Louis area was progressing well and 
that 15,000 traps were being placed 
throughout the city and county and 
a larger area of the county was to be 
covered than ever before. This work 
is being done by the state and federal 
governments with W. P. A. labor. 
The results have been encouraging, 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


T= it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 


out. 


Note how easily this 


Paragon delivers powerful 


uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 


pon 


the Paragon, mail the cou- 
today. 
The 


Campbell-Hausfeld 
Company 


703 State Ave. 


1 or 2 wheel truck 


Harrison, Ohio 


Send prices and de- 
tails as per advertise- 
ment in American 
Nurseryman for 
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Those Wooden ath Bands 
NL 


Try them this summer for 
your hardy perennial plants 
for resale or to carry over in 
the fall. You’ll be amazed 
at how easily they are moved 
in the spring! 


Write for samples and prices. 


Send for circular 
describing full line 
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Will Be Found 
Of Particular Interest 
to the 
Progressive Nurseryman 


WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 


“Flower Seeds for Nurserymen” 





since the area where the original in- 
festation was discovered in 1935 has 
been cleared up 100 per cent, and the 
problem now is to locate and stamp 
out light infestations which have oc- 
curred on several occasions. The total 
catch of Japanese beetles in the St. 
Louis area in 1935 was over 1,800, 
compared to twenty-six in 1939. 


Mr. Denning reported finding a 
new scale insect while conducting his 
routine inspection about two months 
ago. This scale resembles scurvy scale 
and was first discovered on althza, or 
rose of Sharon, Hibiscus syriacus. 
This insect has never been reported in 
the United States before and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Morrison, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who visited St. Louis to check on this 
insect, it has only been reported in 
China and Egypt. This insect is 
known as Parlatoria chinensis. 

Mr. Denning found the first scale 
on althza in a sales lot in the vicinity 
of Tower Grove and Magnolia ave- 
nues. After a closer inspection of this 
general vicinity, it was found on 
Evonymus europza and atropurpurea, 
purple-leaved plum and lilacs. This 
insect is rather difficult to detect un- 


less in large numbers, and several 
altheas were dead where this scale 
was thick. It evidently is hardy in 
the locality, having survived the past 
winter, which was one of the most 
severe in many years. Mr. Denning 
requested nurserymen to be on the 
watch for this insect, as it may de- 
velop into a serious pest. 


The juniper blight, which has been 
giving some trouble in this area, was 
discussed by several of the members, 
and no one seemed to know of any 
positive cure for this fungous disease, 
although it was reported that some 
success was obtained in keeping it 
down by spraying with emulsified oils. 


William Weber, of the William 
Weber & Son Nursery, reported good 
results in the treatment of collar rot 
of apple by exposing the cankerous 
growth at the base of the tree and 
spraying it with a 1 to 15 solution of 
Scalecide. The statement that the yel- 
low varieties are more susceptible to 
this disease than the red has been 
borne out definitely. 


Mr. Dinsmore, of the Dinsmore 
Tree Service, reported one of his big- 
gest seasons for spraying. He reported 
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that leaf rollers seem to be on the 
increase and the cankerworm has 
definitely shown a decrease over pre- 
vious years. The spray men are pre- 
paring to spray for the webworm 
and, later, the bagworm. Aphis ap- 
pears on the decrease at this date 
over previous years. 

After the meeting, the membership 
joined the ladies to partake of refresh- 
ments prepared by the hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Waldbart. C. F. G. 





VAN'S Nursery, operated by A.B 
Van Heinsberger, at 4084 Tweedy 
boulevard, Southgate, Cal., was re- 
cently opened. 
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REMOVE ROSE QUARANTINE. 


Notice was sent out June 24 by 
Thomas B. Gordon, chief inspector, 
that the Oklahoma state board of 
agriculture had rescinded what was 
known as the “rose quarantine.” 
Thereby is removed the provision 
requiring a special certificate of in- 
spection on all packages of rose- 
bushes destined for Oklahoma, in 
addition to the regular inspection 
certificate and the Oklahoma permit. 

The elimination of the special cer- 
tificate on rosebushes does not 
change the shipping requirements for 
nursery stock otherwise. Shipments 
of such stock must have attached a 
copy of a valid Oklahoma permit 
issued to the shipper as well as a 
copy of a valid certificate of inspec- 
tion or dealer's license from the state 
of origin. 

The quarantine now rescinded was 
originally adopted December 11, 
1937, and amended February 3, 1938, 
for the purpose of preventing the in- 
troduction and dissemination of cer- 
tain fungous diseases infecting rose 
plants known as stem canker, brown 
canker, crown gall and diplodia, or 
dieback, and nematodes into the state 


of Oklahoma. 
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BURR SALESMEN GATHER. 


The wholesale salesmen of C. R. 
Burr & Co., Manchester, Conn., met 
recently at the main office. A large 
part of the 2-day session was spent 
going over the extensive Burr farms 
at Manchester, Ellington, Wapping 
and Durham, Conn. A new farm, for 
production only, has recently been 
started at Eastville, Va. Activities in 
Virginia are still in the experimental 
stage, but the company is enthusiastic 
about the possibilities. 

The salesmen were well pleased 
with the general conditions of the 
nursery stock and the increased pro- 
duction they saw, both in quantity 
and variety. New land, well fertilized 
(the firm has its own dairy herd) is 
being used for new production. 

The 2-day meeting was devoted to 
discussion of production and ales. 
All the men were glad to find C. R. 
Burr taking an active part in the 
meeting. 

Those in attendance were George 
Harris, who, in addition to many ac- 
tivities at Manchester, takes care of 
the selling in most of New England; 
Erwin W. Whitham, who covers part 
of Connecticut, Westchester county 
and Long Island, N. Y., and New 
Jersey; Frank Ralph, who spends most 
of his time in New York state; L. H. 
Jolley, in Pennsylvania and points 
south, and Leo Travis, who is well 
known in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. C. T. Roggeveen, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago, was not in 
attendance; he spent some time in 
Manchester a short time previous to 
the meeting. Also present were Charles 
S. Burr, E. M. Bush and Ray Rice. 

In spite of a late and wet season, 
which made it difficult to get the work 
done, the nurseries were in fine con- 
dition. The growth made by the 
plants thus far was gratifying. Gen- 
eral consensus was that nurserymen 
can look forward to a good season. 





NATORP STAFF PICNIC. 


The W. A. Natorp Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., this year celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, held its 
annual basket picnic June 28. Sixty 
families were represented by approxi- 
mately 150 persons. The picnic was 
held at the beautiful Sharon Woods 
park of Hamilton county. 

‘William A. Natorp, president, 
briefly outlined the activities of the 
company from its beginning twenty- 
five years ago. 
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The committee arranged for a base- 
ball game, golf, boat rides and fishing 
for adults and games for the children. 
Prizes for contests and awards for 
years of service and the largest family 
were distributed. 

Music for dancing at the pavilion 
in the evening was furnished by 
talented members of the staff. 





IOWA SUMMER MEETING. 


The annual summer meeting of 
the Iowa Nurserymen’s Association 
was held at Des Moines, June 26 and 
27. On the evening of June 26 a 
buffet dinner was served at the sales 
gardens of Robinson & Parnham, 
6015 West Grand avenue. The next 
morning a bus trip was taken to in- 
spect Des Moines’ best gardens and 
landscape plantings. While the 
women had luncheon at the Wakon- 
da Country Club, the men had theirs 
at the Izaak Walton League club- 
house and then held a short business 
session. 





THE Whitmoor Nursery was re- 
cently opened at Moorpark, Cal., by 
Mr. Gaul, Glendale. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Cultivated Blueberry plants of various ages: 
six varieties. Harry Wakeman, Bangor, Mich. 


MAZZARD CHERRY AND PEACH PITS. 
Will be offered as usual —_— this season. 
Write for price 
WAYNESBORO NOURS., AYNESBORO, VA. 











Still Shipping 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
and HEMEROCALLIS 


For prices, write 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced salesman to sell complete nursery 
line to florists, nurserymen, seed, department and 
hardware stores. Old established firm. Full-time 
proposition. Commission. Drawing account to 
right man. Give full details and experience. 
Address No. 164, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Because of four score age, I am offer- 
ing for sale my landscape nursery; an 
established and _ profitable business. 
Superintendent, 10 years’ service and no 
better. 

Charles Andrew Maxson, 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


810 Stuart 
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SOILMASTER 
PLANT FOOD 


Nature's way of feeding plants. Cut down your re- 
placements by using this high grade humus mix- 
ture, which will feed the plant throughout the 
growing season. Clean, odorless and will not burn. 
Its natural bacteria, hormones and Vitamin B con- 
tent helps to stimulate the seeds and gives quicker 
germination. Ideal for gardens, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. Gives you three yeors growth in two years 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


The same as Soilmaster except it is sour; used for 
acid-loving plants, such as blueberries, rhododen- 
drons, evergreens, etc. Write for full information 
on our money-making proposition to nurserymen 
Do not stock a single bag or spend one cent. We 
furnish the mat for your catalogue and do all the 
work. Just give us a little space in your catalogue, 
then watch your profits climb. 

We are also able to furnish you Soilmaster Michi - 
gan Peat, finely ground and strongly acid. PH 
about 3.5. 


The Soilmaster Company 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 











WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 








CHECK. R- bones PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; ~~ height to 6 ft., 12e per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
F. o. b. Philadelphia 
Send for dealers’ discount and list 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, PHILA., PA. 








Better Irrigation, Cheaper 


THROUGH ITTNER NOZZLES 


Used in connection with a Circular 


Spray System, which you can build 
yourself, the Ittner Nozzle will give you 
efficient irrigation at remarkably low 
cost. 15 Ibs. pressure sprinkles a 40-foot 
circle adequately. Durably built—easily 
attached—extensively u . 

Write for folder and details of our 
Free Advice Service on irrigation prob- 


lems. 
ITTNER BROTHERS, Anoka, Minn. 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
PRUNUS AMERICANA (Native Wild Plum) 


Write for special prices on quantity lots. 
Also other forestry seeds, native plants and wild 
flower seeds. 


E. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 














Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 








SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Edwin C. Dill, former nurseryman 
of Pretty Prairie and Sterling, Kan., 
was brought from Butler county, 
where he had been picked up on a 
wife and child desertion charge, and 
put back in the Reno county jail on 
a bench warrant on a $182 check 
owed the Wagoner Nurseries, Hutch- 
inson, Kan. Dill, in check trouble 
many times, jumped his bond in dis- 
trict court while facing a felony 
fraud charge. The bench warrant had 
been out since last September. 


J. D. Hall, Hutchinson, Kan., has 
been adjudged bankrupt by the federal 
court at Wichita. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Willis, of the 
Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., 
attended the Oklahoma Nurserymen’s 
Association convention at Durant, 
June 20 and 21. From Durant they 
went to Tyler and Scottsville, Tex.; 
Stigler, Okla., and Winfield, Kan., 
visiting nurseries at all these points. 

Paul Wilkinson, of the Henry Field 
Seed & Nursery Co., Shenandoah, 
Ia., made a short visit to Neosho, Mo., 
where he was formerly employed. 
After visiting friends there he ex- 
tended his trip to Tyler, Tex., to look 


over the rose situation. 





TWO NEW BLACKBERRIES. 


Two new blackberry varieties, Pa- 
cific and Cascade, are now available 
as a result of codperative plant breed- 
ing by the bureau of plant industry 
and the Oregon agricultural experi- 
ment station, reports the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The new 
blackberries are similar to the native 
western trailing blackberry and the 
loganberry, the parent material of the 
new berries. 

The Pacific blackberry is especially 
well adapted for canning and quick 
freezing, reports the department. 
Frozen blackberries are used princi- 
pally for pies and cobblers. The Cas- 
cade blackberry has a slightly better 
flavor than the Pacific, but is not quite 
so regular. Both make good black- 
berry jam. 

In view of the parentage of these 
berries, they are believed to be adapted 
only to sections having mild winters 
and dry, cool summers. It is question- 
able if they will prove adapted to sec- 
tions of the United States other than 
along the Pacific Coast. 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


Vaom lane 








RAFFIA 


A small supply of all three 
standard brands on hand. 
GOODRICH 
Rubber Budding Strips 
All sizes. 
NURSERY SUPPLIES 
Write for prices 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








TREE SUPPLIES 
Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for treating tree injuries, etc. 


Tree Bracing Rod, Screw Hooks and Cable 
at a substantial saving. For listing, write 


ROLLIN H. TABOR CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


Exclusively used by International 
Friendship Gardens. Kemp shredded; 
screened, 2-bu. bag Michigan Peat, by 
freight, $1.00. 5 or more bags, 33% off. 


MICHIGAN PEAT CO. 
Buchanan, Mich. 











HERBS 


over a hunted varieties. 
Drie ay ter * plavering Fi 
Other plants of enti » Mb. and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
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OBITUARY. 


SUPPLIES er SAVE 
<> - TOOLS re Hy pe ame of WITH C. P. 0. 


the William H. Doyle, Inc., nurseries, Use this Safe, Odorless, Non-Poison- 
Berwyn, Pa., with which he had been ous Spreader in place of fish oil soaps 
associated for the past twenty-three and summer oils. 

years, died June 15 in the Bryn FOR BETTER CONTROL OF 
FOR Mawr hospital, Bryn Mawr, after a Lace Bug Pine Leaf Scale 


Tree Surgeons brief illness. He was 44 years old. Foniowr Seale — —— 

Landscape Men Drpeagr' of oe Mr. ae Lilac Seale Aphids. 

ps mond was the adopted son of the And Most Sucki , 
é ate Mr. an rs. William H. Doyle. and Ban he =a 

Nurserymen Growers late Mr. and Mrs. William H. Doyl pened Insects 

Send today for a free pm ad of the Active in the American Legion, he Write for information and booklets. 

Learn how to reduce nicotine spray costs 


— BLUE BOOK — was a past chairman of the chapter peyet pA de I, 


The most descriptive and complete in Chester county and had been serv- Crystal Soap & Chemical Co, Inc 
, MC. 


catalogue listing the largest and most ; 
soless coack available. ice officer of the Dalton-Wanzel post, Succes Aw 


Paoli, for fifteen years. Surviving are ease Stxts Good, PRULADELPURA, PA. | 
AM E R i CAN his widow, Catherine; two sons, . 
FLORIST SUPPLY | Févaré, Jr, and Joseph; one daugh 
Sek se, CHICAGO er, and a brother and sis as . LABELS 


Milton E. Roesch. 
B77 Milton E. Roesch, head of the FOR 


GRAV E LY - West Hill Nurseries, Fredonia, N. Y., NURSERY MEN 























died June 15 in the Brooks hospital 
DOWER after several years of poor health. A 
son of the late Louis Roesch, who THE 


for many years conducted the nursery BENJAMIN CHASE 


firm, Milton Roesch was born in COMPANY 
1887 and had been a lifelong resi- DERRY, N. H. 


dent of Fredonia. 
He was active in local Republican 


politics, Boy Scouts, Masonic and GRO MORE, BETTER 
other fraternal groups and the Bap- VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 
tist church. } 

Mr. Roesch is survived by his 


BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW mother, two daughters, two sons, a =~ seorer wi 


und for pl 
: ; > ; : ; pr gro ‘or plant- 
Carload Shipments sister and a brother. His wife died ey ty yo 


Buy Direct from Producers about a year ago. smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 
y y 8 deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 


Co. i for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
Connor Lumber & Land Co J. Norris Barnes. to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 


J. Norris Barnes died June 9 at the aha ae 7. 


age of 82, at Wallingford, Conn., 

444 RED SPIDERS... where he was engaged for many years DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS 
nedtethiee Senasend casnyeehorlaosee as a fruit grower and nurseryman. Book No. 1. 80 Colored Illustrations. 50c 
on ao Vos Foweing Pane Conifers, | Ho “a was a —_ = the Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations, 7Se 

Pree Pest Control Guide, AW range, of which he was a charter 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY- CHEMICAL CORFE coeneee \s =/| member and one of the first masters, PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 

"Nursery VOLCK , and also with the state pomological 

society, of which he was president 


twice. 














Laona, Wisconsin 




















701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 








a Mr. Barnes leaves his widow, four 


eee Scien sons, one daughter and six grand- 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- children. B. J. 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- . P 
ING TUBE and other unique features. AFTER ten years with the city 


shade tree department, George Hen- 
ningsen, Glen Ridge, N. J., has or- 
ganized his own business, at 20 NURSERY TOOLS 
Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
Hathaway place, to be known as and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
. . rafting Supplie 8 ry 
Henningsen Tree Service. Mr. Hen- Equipment. on: Dsotaaag 
: ite for Free 96- 1 
ningsen was one of the organizers prenge onton e p ate lal 


of the Essex County Tree Experts’ ~ Cc —— » 
Association. es ono 
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Vito-Flor 


VITAMIN Bi PLUS OTHER 
KNOWN VITAL PLANT 
©\ GROWTH FACTORS 


Easy to use 
No Refrigeration 


Use the Handy 
Eye- dropper Bottle 


Vita-Flor requires no mixing 


aBOON 


TO NURSERYMEN 


Growers all over the country report the effectiveness of Vitamin By 
in stimulating growth, preventing transplanting losses, developing 
bigger and more beautiful blooms. Vita-Flor supplies ample 
Vitamin Bi—plus other known vital plant growth factors. This nat- 
ural combination has frequently produced better results than Vitamin 





B; alone. 


Put Vita-Flor to work in your business — helping you get earlier 
maturity from plants and shrubs—better results from transplanting— 
richer, fuller blooms. National Oil Products Company's fifteen years’ 
experience in manufacturing vitamin supplements that lead the field 
is your assurance that Vita-Flor is an accurate, dependable product 
which will do the job. 


rections attached to each bot- 
tle show ease of application. 
Available in '%-ounce and 
l-ounce bottles and in larger 
sizes for commercial use. 


su Viter-F OF With Piants and Shrubs 


Every customer for plants and shrubs is a potential customer for 
Vita-Flor. Keep Vita-Flor prominently displayed—cash in on the 
nation-wide Vita-Flor advertising program. Free folders, display 
cards and ad mats furnished to dealers. Write today for price 
lists and information about liberal dealer discounts. 


—no refrigeration. Simple di- 


NATIONAL Oi. Propucts COMPANY 


Department N, HARRISON, WN. J. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
Second Edition — Revised and Enlarged 


Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs 


Systematic descriptions of the cultivated woody plants—trees, 
shrubs and vines—grown in the temperate region of North America. 

More than 2,500 species are enumerated in systematic order, with 
many varieties and garden forms, distributed among 486 genera in 
113 families. Besides the descriptions of the plants, there are 
frequent cultural hints and indications of their hardiness according 
to zones. 








996 pages, cloth bound, completely indexed. 
Price, $10.50 


en American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Patent No, 2073695 


MAKE MORE PROFIT—Sell Your Roses, 
Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and Fruit 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 
the hot Summer months. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you next Fall. 

Write today for free illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. Carton of samples by mail, 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4619 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 
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PATENTS PENDING 


TRANSSLANTONE 


IS NOW A PROFIT FACTOR 
IN MANY NURSERIES -¢ 


The hormones and vitamins are so skilfully blended in 
TRANSPLANTONE that they act positively on a 
very wide range of ornamental plants, forming stronger, 
more abundant roots. 


If you use TRANSPLANTONE regularly on all of 
your stock you will find: 





c= 1—Stock moves with less loss. 


2 Shock if wit. t | oy Thtateo nreLaTeD i 
- = " 

as set Shock and wilt from transplan perenaes 

_ antes | ing are reduced. 


3—Top growth starts much sooner, especially with Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Hollies, Junipers, Pyracanthas and other humus- 
loving plants. 





A. Both evergreens and deciduous trees stand shipping better. 


VITAMIN B-1 IN THE MOST EFFECTIVE FORM 


TRANSPLANTONE is a vitamin-hormone stimulant 
for rooted plants. It contains not only Vitamin B-1 but 
also the most effective plant hormones and other vitamins, WHEN YOU 

so that it works on more kinds of plants and in a much ARE AT THE 
wider range of soils than Bl alone. It increases root CONVENTION 
growth, vitalizes the plant generally and carries it over 
the shock of transplanting. Call at our booth 


WHERE TO USE at the New York 


Shrubs, seedlings, trees, rosebushes, garden plants—all Convention for 
should be treated with the transplant solution when information on the 
planted or moved. For continued vigor, water once new ROOTONE 
each week with the dilute TRANSPLANTONE solu- 
tion. 


ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO USE 


1 oz. dissolved in water will make 10 gals. of transplant 
solution or 1,000 gals. of solution for weekly watering. 
Simple, complete instructions in every package. 





treatment of grafted 
fruit trees and about 
FRUITONE, our 


new hormone spray. 











Made by the manufacturers of ROOTONE—the nationally 


accepted hormone powder for rooting cuttings, seeds and bulbs. 


l-oz. can, 50c¢ 3-oz. can, $1.00 1-lb. can, $4.00 
WRITE TO US TODAY FOR OUR PROPOSITION TO NURSERYMEN 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Ambler, Pa. 


Horticultural Division A-16 























